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Gold finches. 


WHEN LEAVES ARE GREEN. 


“Oh! well may poets make a fuss My heart is all a-pant to rest 
In summer-time, and sigh ‘O rus !’ In greenwood shades: my eyes detest 
Of city pleasures sick ; This endless meal of brick.” 
Tom Hoop. 


N the conmideration of bird-life during the summer months, when leaves are 
green, it must be remembered that, although it has then its own special 


features of interest, it is a somewhat quiet time with our British favourites. 
They have, most of them, their little families to lead about and to care for, to 
elude the keen eyes of that feathered freebooter the sparrow-hawk, and other foes 
to young bird-life. A few chirping-like songs fall on the ear; but, as the old- 
fashioned poet says, generally speaking, 
‘Tis silence ull, 
As if the lovely songsters, overwhelmed 
By bounteous Nature’s plenty, lay entranced 
In drowsy lethargy.” 
It is the time when insect-life is at its 
liveliest, and the birds are busy thinning 
down those tiny, yet formidable pests that 
would make life intolerable to many, were 
it not for the incessant labours of Nature’s 
police, both furred and feathered. 
THE GOLDFINCH. 
You may walk miles now all over the 
country, in any part of the spring or 
summer, without hearing the pleasant twit, 
twit, twit! of the goldfinch: year by year 
the beautiful bird is certainly getting less 
in numbers, even in the districts where he 
was once seen in abundance. 
The reclaiming of waste lands, where 
are the thistle and other weeds on which 
the bird loves to feed, has had much to do The Goldfinch. 
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with this matter, but not everything. Redcap, as he is locally called in the North, has 
always been a great favourite with the keepers of cage-birds, and all kinds of devices 
are employed for his capture. In those remote country places which are removed 
from railways some five or six miles they are even far more scarce than within a 
short distance of London town. 

The real reason, I fear, of this beautifully coloured bird’s scarceness is that a 
perfect army of birdcatchers is to be met with now, in the season, in the most 
out-of-the-way country nooks. The “tuttler,” as he is called—ze., one who entices 
—is most eager to secure as many of this bright favourite as possible; he knows 
what a ready sale they will meet with. 

Twit, twit, twit, twit! and you see the birds alight on some giant thistle, where 
they hang in all sorts of postures, busily pulling the seeds from the thistle heads. 

This used to be one of the prettiest sights one came across in the course of 
the summer’s ramble; but of late years one has to go far without seeing ever 
so sinall a flock ; they are surely going away from us, together with many more of 
our home-bred birds. If you ask the children who hunt along the hedgerows and 
in our old orchards which bird’s, at the present time, is the most difficult nest for 
them to procure, they will tell you at once that it is that of the goldfinch. The 
writer of “ Birds of Lancashire” also says that he has few records of any nest for 
the last twenty years. 


THE GREENFINCH. 


Breeze, breeze, breeze! and the greenfinch’s tale is told; not to his satisfaction, 
however, for generally the little song is his death-warrant. Green linnet he is called 
in some places; by that name we knew him in times past, and as such we think 
of him now. Ina wild state he interbreeds freely with the linnet properly so called. 
As a songster, he is in some esteem; and, if kept as a pet and treated kindly, he 
learns the songs of other birds. ‘Tastes vary, but with some the greenfinch is a 
great favourite. Our poet Wordsworth called the green linnet— 


‘*the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest” ; 


and again he writes of him very prettily as “a brother of the dancing leaves,” and 
says that he “pours forth his song in gushes.” 

To very many, old associations make this bird dear ; but, alas! there is very little 
poetry in the way the greenfinch is offered for sale with other singing birds in 
Whitechapel, for instance—by the dozen, in bags, at a halfpenny apiece. ‘This I 
have seen quite recently. 

He builds in our gardens and shrubberies, and falls an easy prey to angry 
gardeners. At the present time all our native finches are in the market; the more’s 
the pity of it, for they become proportionately scarce in their native haunts. 

The bird calls up memories of the past to me; and I am once more dwelling 
for a time in a quiet farm, with quaint old thatched roof, far away from town or 
village. The bird’s song recalls the hum of bees round their old-fashioned skeps ; 
the clink and clank of the bucket as it is being let down in the deep well and wound 
up again; the drowsy cackle of poultry, and the tramp of horses going to or coming 
from the fields. The great hedge that parted that farm-garden from the road was 
old—very old, in fact; crab, bullace, blackthorn and whitethorn made up an 
impenetrable defence ; and on the topmost twigs of these the greenfinches sat and 
called for breeze, breeze, breeze ! 
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‘THE CHAFFINCH. 

Twink, twink, twink! sounds on each side of you as you walk along some lane 
bordered with trees. There is the chaffinch, one of the blithest and most handsome 
of the whole finch family, with his reddish-brown back, yellow-green hinder parts, and 
white cheeks and ear-coverts. As to his nest—well, it has long been a country saying 
“as neat as a chaffinch’s” nest. But the “call-bird” of the touter, who is always 
abroad with cage and handkerchief, and the limed twig, affect this bird also—the 
“chawfinch” of our London costermongers. This is their favourite, and in very 
great numbers he is captured for them, so that he may bring in money by his singing. 
It is a well-known fact that singing matches between rival cock chaffinches are common 
now, and have been for a long time, in the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials. 

The merry call of twink, twink !—or, as some render it, spink, spink, spink !— 
and the following song of toll, toll, pretty little dé-ar! is one of the signs that spring 
will shortly fall into summer. 

The birds, both young and old, feed much on insects and on weeds ; they may 
steal a little fruit, but why grudge that ? 

Where this handsome bird once nested in great numbers he is not seen now; 
it might seem as though something had told him that his beautiful nest, as well as 
his own bright, cheery little self, is in far more request than it was in years past. 

On some large Hampshire estates you see the chaffinch in great abundance; in 
Surrey, although old orchards do still hold a few in nesting-time, it is not to the 
extent they once did only a few years ago. In the North the bird is very common. 
But the spirit of destruction or capture—call it what you will—has been abroad for 
a long time to a most inordinate degree, and the chaffinch, like the goldfinch, has 
suffered by it. 

THE SWALLOW. 

The first swallow,—who that has any love for Nature has not looked for it with 
keen interest? The proverb “one swallow does not make a summer” shows how 
identified this beautiful creature is with the coming of warmth and light. Yes, we all 
watch for that messenger from over the sea, that singer on the old farm chimneys! 
How often have we rested in the cool best room of one old farmhouse, of which the 
wide fireplace was filled with old-fashioned garden flowers, where their gentle twitterings 
reach the ear from above! But that, with some of us at least, is a thing of the past. 

The swift-winged visitants come and go as they have been used to do, but lately 
it has been in diminished numbers. ‘This fact has been noticed, although the reason, 
I believe, has not yet been found for it. Drainage in some cases may*have done 
away with insect life, more or less. Still the gentle, twittering swallow does come in 
his appointed time to cheer and benefit us. 

Perhaps few have any adequate conception of the truly enormous quantities of 
insect life that the swallow and the two broods’ it hatches in a season devour. In 
June, the first eggs, which are white, blotched and speckled with grey and brown, 
are laid in the nest, which is usually placed about our human habitations, often on 
some little projection in chimneys. Now and again they are to be found building 
in the trees, in forks formed by the boughs. Before the end of August the first 
flocks will have left us. It is a pretty sight to watch the drill that is gone through 
by young and old, the elder birds evidently teaching the younger ones, before they 
follow “that unknown behest” that drives them over the seas again. 


THE SWIFT. 
Screaming, as he dashes in impetuous flight, goes the swift, round old buildings 
or steeples. Rivers, streams and meads are elanced over: and then the streets of 
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a busy town are also frequented 
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Swallows. 
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by this bird. 


Squeaker, devilet and skir-devil are local names given 
by many dense-minded and prejudiced humans to one 


of their best benefactors. 


Superstition has placed this fine member of the swallow 


tribe under the ban; but it is not to be wondered at, when we consider that the 


gentle swallow itself has not escaped. 


ideas about our commonest birds, 


The Greenfinch. 


Folk lore, or bird lore, is full of curious 


The swift is local 
to'a certain extent in 
its nesting haunts; a 
certain number of old 
houses near my 
dwelling are fre- 
quented by them, as 
they have been for 
generations; and 
those only in the 
district. This is a 
matter so well known 
that those who live 
in these houses in 
the season when re- 
pairs have been 
necessary always 
leave the place the 
swifts frequent open, 
for them to return 
again to them. 

Their usefulness 
is now fully known, at 
least in the country, 
and the foolish, not 
to say cruel practice 
of shooting any 
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The Kingfisher. 


member of the swallow tribe, as a mark of skill, has, 
we are happy to say, become a thing of the past. 


THE WHEATEAR. 
The wheatear is called “ Le traquet” by the French, 
owing to its call,—which we usually render by “ chacke- 
chacke ”—uttered as the handsome creature flits uneasily 
from one stone to another, if any one approaches 
anywhere near to its nesting place. The eggs are of 
a lovely pale blue, sometimes dotted with tiny spots 
of purple ; but, happily for the bird’s preservation, along 
the coast the nest is generally placed so far down in some 

old rabbit burrow that it is very difficult to get at. 
Chack-chack! He is there, the blue-backed, white- 
trumped wheatear ; the fallow click, the poet’s “ bird of 
March”; but in sober earnest one that is very much 
in evidence when April is fairly on its way, refreshing 
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the earth by its genial showers and sunshine. A bird this is that haunts quiet 
uplands, where the shepherd that tends his flock is its only enemy: for with his 
simple contrivance of a couple of turfs and horsehair nooses he stops the chack-chack- 
chack of the gentle wheatear. 

Of late years the demand for these birds for the table has fallen off; the very 
rapid transit of game from foreign countries to England has had much to do with 
this; another reason is that old customs are dying out, and that which in past times 
was considered a dainty dish is now scarcely seen on any table. 

The wheatear is to be found breeding on whole ranges of the sandhills, bordering 
on the coast, in some parts of England; in other districts he is common on the 
moors, and, as already stated, on upland and stony pastures. One of the wariest 
of birds, he does not often show himself near the towns. ‘The eggs are generally 
of a deeper, more turquoise-like blue, when the nests are built inland about old 
stone walls and quarries. Stone-smack and clodhopper are two of the less poetical 
names by which the brightly-marked wheatear is known in the North. 

THE KINGFISHER. 

The gaily-feathered kingfisher, which is almost tropical in the brilliancy of its 
hues, has, if old traditions are to be relied on, been for a long time associated 
with summer weather and green leaves in those brightest of all short seasons 
poetically known as halcyon days. 

It is even now, in some remote places, believed in as an accurate prophet, or 
gauge, of the weather. It is supposed that if the bird is hung up by a thread its 
beak will always indicate the point where the wind will come from. I have often 
heard, too, in times past—forty years ago, that is—of the various ingredients necessary 
in order to embalm the body of a kingfisher so that it may serve in this way. It 
was not considered at all as a matter to laugh at, and I never smile in listening 
to bird lore of this sort; I have the recipe still by me, and a most fearful one 
it is. There are details about it not fit to be mentioned—such as would be enough to 
disgust a polecat, if I may be allowed to use so homely a simile. It is curious, but the 
measures that were resorted to in past times were pretty sure to be very strong ones. 

In my boyhood there were surely more of those halcyon days, when the tasselled 
reeds are reflected in the calm water, the surface of which is only broken by the 
rise of a giant trout; when the clack of the mill-wheel is softened by the slush of 
the water that sends it round; when the dark green leaves of the hoary-stemmed 
alders are motionless, save when the red-polls that have bred somewhere in the 
alder swamps move them, in their flittings to and fro, to cling on the dark twigs. 

Old posts are in the stream, that have been placed there in past times to prevent 
men from netting the trout. They are moss-covered now, thick and green. On 
one of them sits a kingfisher, his bright red breast brought out vividly by the green 
moss on the stump. 

Dick—dick ! he has plunged ; there is a splash of water, you see a flash of rainbow 
hues, and there he is on his stump again, with a minnow. 

The bird’s movements are so rapid, there is little more to be said about them. 
It is there, and gone, and there again. When it flights, all you will see will be the 
vivid line of turquoise blue on its upper plumage. 

Great brambles hang over streams, loaded in their season with luscious blackberries ; 
such places are favourite perching places for our bright fisher, for there he is practically 
invisible, the richly-tinted, trailing stems of the brambles and their bright leaves falling 
in with his gay plumage well. 

I have found his nest, if a ho'e in a bank which was frequented also by sand 
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martins could be called one, by the side of a well frequented cart road. For some reason 
only known to the bird itself it has left the vicinity of the water in order to nest here. 

So far as the fish bones forming the foundation for the nest, so called, are concerned, 
insect-feeding birds cast up pellets of the indigestible parts of their prey, and as 
the fish tones have been found scattered all over the floor of the tunnel, it may be 
that they are, more or less, indiscriminate castings. I do not assert this as a fact, I 
only venture an opinion on the subject. 

Young kingfishers require a lot of feeding from their parents ; and it is owing to 
the calls of the nestlings at times that the nests have been found where they were 
least expected to be. A saw-pit was one place where a couple brought out their 
brood. Some time back, it may be some four or five years now, the watercourses 
for miles, in country districts, were quite cleared of kingfishers, in order to supply 
ladies’ hat-plumes ; but this fashion, I think, has been altered. So much the better, 
for we can ill spare the bright kingfisher. 


THE WREN. 

Well known to every man, woman or child is the small feathered creature called 
the wren. For some reason or other—one that, if it could be got at, would no 
doubt go far back into the dim past—the swallow, the robin and the wren have 
been looked upon as creatures deserving man’s most special protection. ‘The swallow 
is the glad harbinger of spring ; and the robin, pugnacious though it be, is associated 
with all kindly feelings towards humanity, as is proved by the legend of his heaping 
up with leaves the innocent babes that perished, as the touching ballad tells us, 
when deserted by ruffians in the wood. As for the little wren, his record is, so to 
speak, smothered in traditions of the past. In Ireland a legend still exists—and it 
is still a cause of misfortune to this small bird—that a party of Irish were on the 
point of surprising their enemies when some wrens hopped over a drum’s head, and 
in that way became the cause of the sentinels waking up. I have heard various 
accounts of this story, and have seen the circumstance recorded, as it has been handed 
down. But it must be confessed it reads like the well-known record of the eels 
caught in some of the Irish rivers—the facts are a little confusing. 

One thing is certain, no matter what the origin of the custom may have been. On 
St. Stephen’s day every wren that is to be seen is hunted down and killed, the bodies 
being tied to a bough and carried from house to house whilst the rustics sing a 
doggerel rhyme. I am sorry to record this fact ; but such a custom did exist, and, I 
believe, it still obtains in many districts. 

Twenty-five years ago a similar custom was at certain times of the year—in:the 
fall of the leaf and in the dead of winter—practised by lads in some of our English 
counties. ‘The reason for it I never could find out ; but it could not be put a stop to. 
Qld customs are hard to root out, so are old traditions. No matter how much 
protection may have been given to this bird at other times by the boys, wrens were 
hunted at the time I have mentioned, and killed in the hedgerows. 

Shakespeare has noticed the wren—“ the wren with little quill "—in A A%idsummer 
Nights Dream, in a song ; and again in Cymbeline, Act IV., scene ii., he writes :— 

**T tremble still with fear; but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it!” 

Very few would give this little bird credit for so strong a voice as he has; it is 
perfectly astonishing to see the bird perch on some stake or twig, duck his head, 
flirt his tail up, dive here and there, come back to where he started from, and then 
to hear him hold forth. ‘The volume of song from so small a throat is amazing. ‘The 
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The Wren. 


little fellow is pugnacious to a degree ; and this 
trait well becomes him, for he needs a stout 
heart to brave the weather at times. In one 
of the bitterest of our winters I have heard him 
singing overhead, when below him lay the mere 
frames, covered with feathers, of starved birds. 

His nest has often been mentioned as a 
comfortable dwelling, and it certainly is ; but I 
have known times when the wrens have sought 
shelter in cattle-sheds, numbers of them creeping 
into any warm hole. When this was necessary 
even this little bird had not the heart to sing. 

Just now, however, leaves are green, and 
he runs, chiding and chattering, along the 
hedgeside as you pass. And, although the 
song of birds is somewhat hushed, yet there 
are other musical sounds, 


** Tuneful insect hum, 
Mixed with the rustle of the swaying leaves, 


’ 


Bass to the birds’ clear treble.” 


“A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
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Porchester Castle. 


PORTSMOUTH PAST AND PRESENT. 


EW towns in Great Britain have a greater historical interest than 
Portsmouth. Its position on the south coast, with the natural 
advantages of a harbour completcly sheltered and capable of 
holding the largest fleet, led to this locality being identified 
with many stirring scenes, while it has gradually developed into 
the principal naval arsenal of a country whose prosperity is 
so much due to her maritime power. Sovereigns have here 
witnessed the departure of mighty armaments, and welcomed 
the return of victorious fleets. The names of ali our great 
naval commanders, as Anson, 'Howe, St. Vincent, Nelson, and 

many others, are inseparably connected with this port. Times of great rejoicing 
have mixed with episodes of grief, as when the half-masted flag flew over the bodies 
of the hero of Trafalgar and of the gallant Wolfe, brought home to the country they 
had served so well. Mutinies, fire and shipwreck have also dimmed at times the joy 
which great successes imparted to the place a century ago, while scenes of riot and 
drunkenness occurred on shore such as one can hardly realise now. 

But such blemishes have passed away, leaving the general features and natural 
beauty of the place unimpaired; while its importance is greater now than ever, of 
which proof is given by the expansion of the town as well as the dockyard. 

Though the importance of Portsmouth was not fully realised of old until the 
Cinque Ports and their flotillas had begun to decline, owing, among other causes, 
to the gradual filling up of their harbours, the port was used soon after the Norman 
Conquest, for ships were directed to assemble therein from the different seaports when 
it was desired to mobilise a fleet for expeditions across the Channel—such raids 
being frequent for many years. Thus, in 1226 we find Henty III. sending the 
following despatch to Dover and twenty other places: “The King to his beloved 
and faithful bailiffs and good men of Dover greeting. We command you, that all 
Vout. VI.--No. 26, 169 12 
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delay and occasion postponed, ye cause all the ships of the Port of Dover to come 
to Portesmuth with the first fair wind: so that the latest they be there on the Sunday 
next after the Ascension of the Lord, ready to go into our service whither we shall 
command. Witness the King at Westminster the 8th day of May.” 

The small town at the entrance of the harbour, then called Portesmuth, had 
not long been in existence; but it received a charter from Richard I. in 1194, 
while on a visit there, when he was preparing an expedition against France. The 
privilege of holding a weekly market and a biennial fair was then granted to the 
inhabitants. Previous to the reign of William I., Porchester, with its ancient castle 
at the head of the harbour, was the naval depot. Here the old galleys were hauled 
up until required, secure from the raids of Norsemen and Danes, who, in their 
sudden descents upon the coast, did not care to venture so far from the open sea. 
Porchester was the principal station of the Roman navy, but the castle had been 
in existence previous to their arrival. It was successively possessed by the Britons, 
the Romans, the Saxons and the Normans. Additions have been made from time 
to time, but traces of its ancient construction are still clearly visible. It was frequently 
used as a residence by our early sovereigns. In the reign of Edward I. the castle 
and town of Porchester with the forest, then valued at £16 135., were settled on 
Queen Margaret as part of her dower. Queen Elizabeth frequently visited the 
castle ; and granted to the publicans of the neighbourhood a peculiar privilege, which 
was valid for centuries, of being exempted from having any soldiers billeted on them. 

Coming to more recent times, the castle was used for confining prisoners of war. 
In 1813 there were eighteen thousand French prisoners at Portsmouth, of whom five 
thousand were at Porchester, four thousand at Forton, on the Gosport side, and nine 
thousand were in hulks in the harbour. ‘These latter were much crowded, but they 
were not ill-treated, though Napoleon tried to add to the ardour of his troops by 
dilating on the consequences of defeat. In his address to the army before Waterloo 
he says, “Soldiers, let those among you who have been prisoners of. the English 
detail to you the hulks and the frightful miseries they suffered.” As a matter of 
fact, except for the small space afloat in which they were confined, their lot was not 
an unhappy one. ‘They found an occupation in carving models out of beef bones, 
or making mats out of straw, which they sold, and purchased comforts to lighten 
their confinement. Some of the articles thus made were wonderfully ingenious. I 
have seen a complete model of a small ship in a bottle, which must have been shaped 
in this position, as it was too large to pass through the neck. Occasionally they 
escaped, but not often. Eleven got away from the Vigi/ant hulk in 1808 by cutting 
a hole in the side and swimming to a small craft used by the Master Attendant of 
the Dockyard for looking after the harbour buoys. There was no one on board, so 
they got under way and sailed out early in the morning. They reached the coast of 
France undetected. 

As galleys declined and sailing ships appeared, a position nearer the mouth 
of the harbour than Porchester was desirable, so we find Portsmouth appearing 
in the records as the place of equipment. The water space off Porchester was 
now also beginning to fill up, as observed by the mud-banks at the present 
time. They therefore commenced to build the King’s ships and galleys at the 
new town; and in the reign of John they were ordered to be inclosed with a 
stone wall, while sheds were built for their stores and tackle. This was to be 
done immediately, lest the craft and their fittings should be injured during the 
ensuing winter. Thus we find in these proceedings the beginning of that dockyard 
which at the present time covers so much ground. ‘The commanders of these 
galleys were the first seamen of that day. Many of their names have been 
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handed down to us. We read of Alan Junior, son of Alan Trenchman, Wymund 
of Winchelsea, William Fitz-Suanild and John Clerk of Hythe,—all commanders of 
King’s galleys. But by the end of Edward III.’s reign this type of war-vessel fell 
into the background, and was replaced by the “ buss” or “ cog,” with a single mast 
and pieces of ordnance on the upper deck. A system of measurement had come in, 
by describing a vessel as capable of carrying so many tuns of wine, in which there was 
a brisk trade with the north of France : hence arose the modern term tonnage. 

In the latter days of Edward III., and during the reign of his successor, the 
Navy declined, so that the French were enabled to ravage our coasts almost with 
impunity. Then we find that early in the fifteenth century recourse is had to 
fortification as a defence against such attacks. A tower was built at Portsmouth 
for the protection of the King’s ships and the defence of the town. Again and 
again, as our naval history progresses, do we find that a weak navy leads to such 
inferior local measures being taken. As old Pepys remarks more than two hundred 
years later, when we had neglected to fit out a fleet to oppose the Dutch, “The 
Duke of York, instead of being at sea as Admiral, is now going from port to port, 
and hath ordered at Portsmouth how fortifications shall be made to oppose the 
enemy in case of invasion; which is to us a sad consideration, and shameful to 
the nation. Indeed, all their care they now take is to fortify themselves, and are 
not ashamed of it.” But with the accession of Henry V. a better state of things 
prevailed. ‘This monarch took great interest in the navy, and commanded large ships 
to be built. It is often said that we had no navy till the time of Henry VII. and bluff 
King Hal, when the Great Harry and the Henri Grace de Dieu were constructed ; 
but this is an error, or a sop, perhaps, to the Tudors. I find in 1418 a bishop 
sent to Southampton to give a benediction to the King’s ship lately built there, 
called the Grace Dieu. This dignitary received £5 for his expenses on this occasion. 
In some old lines written in 1426 she is also alluded to: “and if I should conclude 
all by the King Henrie the Fift what was his purposing, when at Hampton he 
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made the great dromons, which passed other great ships of all the commons,—the 
. *,* A ° sd 
Trinitie, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghost, and other moe which as nowe bee 
lost.” It was no doubt customary to add the reigning sovereign’s name as a prefix. 
Thus we have a Henri Grace de Dieu \ong before the Field of the Cloth of Gold and 
contemporary with the battle of Agincourt. To carry out the expedition which led to 
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the latter historic event the fleet and army assembled at Southampton. ‘The King was 
at Winchester, but afterwards went to Porchester Castle, from whence he embarked in 
the Zrinity Royal. ‘The fleet, of over a thousand vessels, then sailed, and reached 
Harfleur two days later. ‘The battle of Agincourt was fought on October 25th. 
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Portsmouth continued to be the scene of many stirring incidents. In 1445 
Margaret of Anjou, with a large suite, landed here, and was married to Henry VI. 
at the Priory of Southwick on April 18th. In 1545 there was great alarm at 
the advent of a French fleet with hostile intent off the Isle of Wight. Henry VIII. 
proceeded to Portsmouth, and took command of a large army encamped on Southsea 
Common. He directed all the ships that could be got ready to proceed to Portsmouth, 
where they anchored at Spithead. ‘The French lay off St. Helens in the Isle of 
Wight, their intention being to occupy the island and destroy Portsmouth. In 
attempting to land with two thousand troops they were repulsed, and after a desultory 
action, extending over two days, between the fleets, the enemy returned baffled to 
their own shores. It was at this time that one of our large ships—the Mary Rose 
—was sunk by a squall, which caused her to heel over and fill. The King had 
been dining on board with her commander, Sir George Carew, only an hour or two 
previously. The defence of Portsmouth then consisted of a single work at each 
side of the entrance. Leland, visiting here in the reign of Henry VIII., says: “The 
land on the east side of Portesmuth hauen rennith farther by a great way into 
the Se than it doeth at the West poynte. ‘There is at this poynte of the hauen 
Portesmuth towne, and a great round toure, almost double in quantite and strenkith 
to that that is on the West side of the hauen right agayn it ; and here is a mighty 
chain of yron to draw from tourre to tourre.” He adds: “I learned in the town 
that the tourres in the hauen mouth were begon in King Edward IV. tyme, and 
set forward in building by Richard HI. King Henry VIII. ended them at the 
procuration of Fox, Bishop of Winchester.” The iron chain referred to stretched 
across the harbour’s mouth. It ordinarily lay at the bottom, but in case of the 
approach of an enemy’s fleet the chain was tightened by means of a capstan in the 
round tower. It continued in use for centuries—in fact, even now at low water a 
piece of the last chain used can be seen in the shingle on the Portsmouth side. 
Capstan Square can also still be identified. The towers referred to, beyond serving 
to work this chain, were not strongly armed at that time ; as Edward VI., writing 
from Portsmouth a few years afterwards, says of the harbour: ‘The hauen, notable 
greate and standing by nature easy to be fortified ; and for the more strength thereof 
we have devised two strong castelles on either side of the hauen at the mouth 
thereof ; for at the mouth of the hauen is not past ten score ouer, but in the middle 
almost a mile ouer, and in length for a mile and a hauf, able to bear the greatest 
shippe in Christendome.” This was very likely indited from Southsea Castle, where 
Edward VI. slept on this tour, undertaken partly for the benefit of his health, but 
principally, no doubt, to inspect what was now our principal naval arsenal. The 
castle had been built by Henry VIII., who called it “a ryghte goodlie and warlike 
castill.” It was then an ordinary block house with a domed roof. Charles II. 
added a star fort, and on the accession of the house of Hanover it was enlarged. 
The taking of Southsea Castle by the Parliamentary forces in 1642 led to the 
capitulation of Portsmouth. It was attacked in the’ night by a small force, which 
scaled the walls and overpowered the garrison. A large portion of the castle was 
destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder in 1759, and was not rebuilt till 1814, 
when it took the form now observed, of a strong tower surrounded by a terrace. 
Previous to this it stood some way from the water, for at the early part of this 
century people living could remember a furze common below the Castle ; and it is 
probable that the original block house had more connection with a land force than 
as a sea fort. An old painting in fresco descriptive of the events in 1545 represented 
“King Henry VIII. entering Southsea Castle zz Ais way to the camp,” from which it 
seems evident the fort was not then close to the sea. 
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It was at Portsmouth, in the High Street, that Buckingham fell beneath the 
knife of Felton, when superintending the equipment of an expedition to relieve 
the Protestants in Rochelle. The murderer was hung at Tyburn, and his body 
afterwards suspended in chains on SouthseaCommon. The gibbet remained standing 
for more than a century. 

A more cheerful incident was the landing at Portsmouth, in 1662, of Catherine 
of Braganza, who had come from Lisbon to marry Charles II. The wedding 
took place in the Governor’s Chapel, on May 22nd, 1662. The day previous 
Charles writes thus to Clarendon from Portsmouth: “I arrived here yesterday 
about two in the afternoon, and as soon as I had shifted myself I went to my 
wife’s chamber. . . Her face is not so exact as to be called a beauty, though her 
eyes are excellent good, and not anything in her face that in the least degree can 
shocque one. You would much wonder to see how well we are acquainted already. 
I am confident our two humours will agree very well together.” The poor lady 
had need of greater attraction to rivet the affection of the impressionable monarch, 
as soon became evident. 

Though Portsmouth was the scene of so many stirring incidents and the place 
of rendezvous for our fleets, the dockyard was of exceedingly limited dimensions. 
In 1650 it had no mast house, no dry dock, not above one hundred shipwrights, 
and only one team of horses. The earliest dock, believed to have been constructed 
in Cromwell’s time, was formed of timber, the sides in some places having whole 
trees bolted together. On its removal not one hundred years ago many large stone 
cannon balls were found at the bottom. The dockyard was much improved and 
augmented during the reign of Charles II. and his successors, as may be seen from 
the picture of it in 1754, reproduced from a print of that date. Since that time 
the additions have been continuous. The great extension works begun in 1867 
absorbed about ninety-six acres, of which sixty acres were reclaimed land from the 
harbour. The repairing basin alone occupies an area of twenty-two acres, being 
1320 feet long and 700 feet in breadth. 

Up to the year 1770 the town of Portsmouth was equally insignificant. Outside 
the dockyard was a large quantity of waste land, with only a single hovel on it. ‘This 
was known as Portsmouth Common. Hence the name Common Hard for the 
ground just outside the dockyard gates, but which is now a portion of the extensive 
district of Portsea on the site of the old common. 

Gosport is now an ancient borough and market town, but in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was merely a village inhabited by fishermen. 

Southsea is still more recent than Portsea. In 1800 the whole site of Southsea 
was occupied by fields and gardens. Its common was a large plain, which had 
for all time been used as an encampment for troops. In 1220 a large army under 
Hubert de Burgh was collected here. Edward IV. reviewed the English army on 
Southsea Common; and, as before stated, Henry VIII. commanded the troops 
assembled here to oppose the French. It was originally manorial land, but was 
purchased by the Government about 1780, and has been preserved from the builder: 
one of the few bits of ground in the neighbourhood which has not fallen into his 
hands or succumbed to the needs of an increasing population. Concerning the 
latter, it may be remarked that according to the census of 1821, Portsmouth, Portsea 
and Gosport, including Alverstoke, then had 55,000 inhabitants. At the present 
time Portsmouth, Portsea and Southsea alone contain about 170,00¢ souls. 

While Portsmouth was thus gradually growing as a place for building ships, it 
also supplied them with provisions. It may not be generally known that for a 
considerable period our seamen were supplied with beer in lieu of the rum 
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which has taken its place. Breweries, therefore, were an important adjunct to a 
dockyard, and necessarily numerous. According to an old writer, speaking of 
Portsmouth in 1613, “King Henry VII. at first warres into Fraunce erected in the 
South parte of the tonne vii great bruing houses, with the implements to serve 
his shippes at such tyme as they go to the Se in tyme of warre.” Parts of these 
houses remained till 1825, having been built of stone, with walls of great thickness. 
There were, however, continual complaints of the quality of the beer supplied to our 
ships. In the “ Life of Hawke,” by Captain Burrows, there are many letters on the 
subject. Admiral Hawke, when in command of the Channel Squadron in 1757, 
writes to the victualling agent at Plymouth: “The beer brewed at your port is so 
excessively bad that it employs the whole time of the Squadron in surveying it and 
throwing it overboard.” But he praises the beer brewed at Portsmouth, and begs 
he may be supplied from that port. He was then lying at ‘Torbay, and Plymouth 
was the nearest depot. 

In addition to breweries there were extensive provision stores and a bakery at 
Portsmouth for the Navy. These were situated in King Street, but have long 
since disappeared. ‘The flour for the biscuit was then ground at a mill not far from 
the dockyard, and worked by a stream of salt water from the harbour at every tide. 
Stores of grain were also maintained in case of a siege. But as the town increased, 
first the brewing and then the provisions were transferred across the harbour to 
Weovil. ‘This is near Gosport, and was originally a private house with grounds; 
but being purchased by the Government, extensive buildings were erected, and it 
is now the well-known establishment, the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard for the 
supply of provisions for the Fleet. No longer do admirals complain of the beer, for 
it has been replaced by excellent rum, which improves by keeping and requires 
less space. 

Before leaving Gosport attention should be called to the magnificent Naval 
Hospital of Haslar. It is one of the largest brick buildings in the kingdom, 
and was built between 1746 and 1762, at the recommendation of the Earl of 
Sandwich. Before its construction sick and wounded seamen and marines were 
crowded into hospital ships, enduring much discomfort, and where proper treatment 
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could not be given them. At Haslar there is ample accommodation for two 
thousand patients. 
One of the most tragic episodes in the history of Portsmouth is the execution 


of Admiral Byng, in 1757. ‘There was immense excitement ‘hroughout the 
country, and great resentment against this unfortunate officer, when the news of 
Byng’s action and the capture of Minorca arrived. On the landing of Byng as 


a prisoner the mob could be with difficulty restrained from violence, and their 
behaviour was scarcely human. ‘The execution took place in the harbour on board 
the AMonargque on March 14th, when Byng met his fate with the utmost composure. 
Coming on the quarter-deck he knelt on a cushion, tied a handkerchief round his 
eyes, and then dropped another as a signal to the six marines who formed the firing 
party. Five bullets penetrated his body, and death was instantaneous. 

How different from this humiliating scene the incidents a few years later, 
when the victories of St. Vincent and Nelson raised Portsmouth to its zenith 
of glory! On June 2oth, 1794, the King and Queen went to Portsmouth, and 
on the quarter-deck of the Quween Charlotte George III. presented Lord Howe 
with a sword set in diamonds for his victory on June rst. His Majesty remained 
at Portsmouth four days, staying in the house of the Commissioner of the 
Dockyard. Then followed, in rapid succession, events which made our chief 
naval arsenal the centre of attraction. Great fleets arrived and sailed, often 
convoying out and in huge squadrons of merchant vessels. ‘The sight of prizes 
anchoring at Spithead became frequent. Nelson’s movements were followed here 
with intense interest. He was well known in Portsmouth, and the anxiety was 
great when it became known that he had followed Villeneuve to the West Indies. 
But what enthusiasm greeted him on his arrival at Portsmouth when for the 
last time he went on board the Victory, a month previous to Trafalgar! He reached 
the George Inn, High Street, at six in the morning, and after a short interval 
proceeded down to Southsea beach. News of his arrival had spread all over the 
town. Crowds followed him, while many awaited his embarkation. “ England,” 
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says Southey, “has had many heroes, but never one who so entirely possessed 
the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson.” How they cheered him as they now 
for the last time saw him alive! Many wept and blessed him as he passed. 
Nelson was greatly affected at this reception: turning to Hardy he said, “I had 
their huzzas before—I have their hearts now.” For the last five years, when invasion 
had been threatening, the nation felt that the safety of the country rested chiefly 


in this man’s hands. He had never failed in the hour of need, and they saw him ° 


depart in confidence. How different the scene less than two months later! Trafalgar 
had been fought, the enemy annihilated ; and here was the old Victory once more 
at Spithead with the body of him whom they had seen embark from that beach. 
But there had been mourning throughout the country since November 7th, when 
news of the battle reached England by the /ick/e schooner. ‘The Victory, detained 
by contrary winds, did not anchor at Spithead till December 4th. After a short trip 
to the Downs with the body, the old ship returned to Portsmouth, where she has 
been ever since : an object of interest to all who visit the place. 

Nine years later, after peace was concluded at Paris, on May goth, 1814, 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, Marshal Blucher and other foreigners 
of distinction came to this country, and they naturally desired to see our chief 
naval station. Accordingly a great function was organised at Portsmouth, under 
the direction of the Prince Regent and Duke of Clarence. It took place on June 


22nd and following days. An immense fleet was moored at Spithead, consisting 
of nearly sixty vessels. Visits afloat and to the dockyard occupied the royal 


guests till the end of the week. In the middle of the festivities the Duke of 
Wellington arrived, and received a tremendous ovation. Blucher also appears 
to have been high in favour with the crowd. It is stated that the coach which 
took him to Government House was invaded by a party of sailors, who clambered 
on top—-or the quarter-deck, as they called it—in order to guard, as they said— 
their brave ally. The motion of the carriage upset all but two, who continued 
dancing in this lofty position to the delight of the spectators until the carriage 
arrived at its destination. The same evening, at a grand ball, it is said “the 
gallant Blucher was so much overcome by the heat of the ballroom as to oblige 
him to retire for a short time!” ‘Two years before this event Charles Dickens was 
born at Portsmouth, his father being then employed in the dockyard. 

Forty years were to elapse before Portsmouth was again stirred into unwonted 
activity. In 1854, after many years of peace, in which the Navy had been suffered 
to decline, we had to equip a powerful fleet for service in the Baltic. Steam 
was slowly creeping into favour, and many of our wooden walls were being fitted 
with this mode of propulsion. Sir Charles Napier hoisted his flag on board 
the Duke of Wellington at Spithead ; and when the fleet sailed for its destination 
Her Majesty led it to sea on board the royal yacht ary. This practically 
closed the history of wooden vessels and smooth-bore ordnance. The age 
of iron and steel set in for naval construction, while the old 32-pounder, which 
had held its own for centuries, gave way to the rifled guns now universal. What 
a change when the Queen visited Portsmouth to launch the Royal Sovereign 
in 1891, less than forty years later! This vessel carried in armour alone a 
weight exceeding the total displacement of the Duke of IWellington. The total 
cost of the latter was £200,000; but a first-class battle-ship of to-day represents 
the expenditure of a million sterling. For many years old Charley Napier’s 
flagship, a fine specimen of naval architecture, lay in the harbour bearing the 
flag of the Port Admiral. Now she has gone, and her place is taken by a more 
serviceable, perhaps, but certainly less picturesque ironclad. One by one, too 
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all the old historical hulks are disappearing. | What ancient boatmen in their 
wherries—and they, alas, are being elbowed out by the more rapid steam-launch— 
used to point out as “the ould Billy ruffian” (otherwise Be//erophon), the Hannibal 
and others, are being cleared away, as their room is more necessary than their 
company. In time, no doubt, even the coal hulks, with their quaintly ornamented 
sterns, will be superseded by jetties, alongside which our ironclads will receive this 
necessary provision of modern fleets direct from the pit. Soon only the old Victory 
will remain as a link with the past. 

Having thus practically brought the history of Portsmouth up to the present day, 
it only remains to deal with a few matters which make it now, as of old, the great 
naval port of the Empire. It will hardly be believed that, though guns and gunnery 
have from earliest days been the means by which our naval supremacy was secured, 
until 1830 there was no systematic instruction or organisation in this important branch 
of maritime warfare. There had always been a tendency to neglect this essential. 
Lord St. Vincent strove to correct this, as he had observed that in all warfare where 
artillery is used the greatest successes were found on the side of the best gunners, 
and also that of all exercises those which seemed the most important—namely, 
the military drills—appeared to him to be the most neglected. “It is of the first 
importance,” he said to his captains, “that our crews should be perfect in the use 
of their guns: I therefore wish that every day, whether in harbour or at sea, a 
general or partial exercise should take place on board every ship in the Squadron.” 
As long as this strict disciplinarian had a command some attention was paid to 
gunnery ; but when he gave up active service there was a relapse to the old state. 
Our defeats at sea in the American war of 1812 have been mainly attributed by 
us to the larger size of our opponents’ ships. But defective gunnery had quite as 
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aa = much to do with it. As Roosevelt says, 
ps in his excellent account of that war, 
“Many English captains never put a 
shot in the guns till the enemy appeared. 
They employed the leisure time of the 
men in handling the sails and decorating 
the ship.” ‘There were exceptions, of 
which Broke of the Shannon was a 
notable example; and the result of his 
careful training was seen when his ship 
7 met the Chesapeake. He was the first 
man to fit sights to guns ; but, notwith- 
standing his strong support to a scheme 
for creating a naval school of gun- 
nery, it was not till 1832 that the 
Excellent was established at Ports- 
mouth for this purpose. At various 
periods the ship has been replaced 
by others; but all have borne the 
same name, and the result has been 
the formation of a body of seamen 
gunners in the Fleet that for intelli- 
gence and skill cannot be surpassed. 
But the old ship has now disappeared, 
, and the establishment has been trans- 
= ferred to a small island farther up the 
harbour, owing to the excavated earth from the docks and basins of the Dockyard 
extension works being deposited on this spot. Whale Island has now an area of about 
seventy acres, which has enabled extensive buildings to be erected for the accommodation 
of the large force of seamen always going through their course of gunnery. Attached 
to the establishment is a flotilla of gunboats, which go outside the harbour daily for 
shot practice at targets. Besides the ordinary drills there is always a large amount 
of experimental work going on—testing armour-plates, guns, mountings, etc. 

Portsmouth is also the principal dep6t of the Torpedo School. This was established 
about twenty years ago in the Vernon—an old sailing frigate—and made an adjunct 
to the £xcel/ent. It is now separate, and has been much enlarged of recent years. 
A two-decker—the Donega/—has taken the place of the Vernon, and now there are 
few officers or seamen who have not been through a torpedo course. In the early 
days of the weapon there was much awe and mystery attached to this branch of 
naval warfare. I remember, when going through my first instruction on board the 
Vernon, a dockyard lighter coming alongside with a red flag flying, as used by 
powder vessels, and something in the centre covered with a blanket in case of fire. 
The man in charge said he had brought Mr. Dynam’s machine. It turned out to 
be a dynamo electric machine, then just introduced ! 

Another large establishment is that of the Royal Marine Artillery at Eastney 
Barracks, just outside Southsea. This corps has existed for a long period, and 
gunnery has always been an important branch of its training. Indeed, before the 
days of the £xced/ent it was no uncommon thing for naval officers fitting out ships 
to apply for detachments of this corps to drill their seamen to gun exercise. Such 
a condition exists no longer; but the Marine Artillery still maintain a high standard 
of efficiency, and a certain number are embarked in every ship. 
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Her Majesty in the Royal Yacht “Fairy,” leading the Baltic Fleet to Sea. 1854, 


Portsmouth is the principal mobilising port of the Fleet now, as it was of old, 
when the Cinque Ports flotillas assembled here to make a raid across the Channel. 
By recent organisation a modern fleet complete in every respect could be despatched 
from it at forty-eight hours’ notice. As ships are completed they are turned over 
to the reserve and crews allotted to them. If any of these men are drafted to 
sea their places are filled up. How different to the process of manning ships in the 
old wars! Press gangs and large bounties failed to secure crews with expedition. 
Ships were often delayed months for men. What was termed a hot press took place 
at Portsmouth in 1803, and is quoted as an example of the stratagems then employed. 
Seamen were much wanted at that time; so at 10 p.m. a Captain Bowen assembled 
a party of marines, with as much noise and parade as possible, to march to quell 
a pretended riot at Fort Monkton, which is on the other side of the harbour, past 
Haslar Hospital. As the news spread hundreds of people ran to see the expected 
affray. Captain Bowen, having thus secured his object, placed a party of marines 
at the end of Haslar bridge and took every man that answered his purpose. By 
this means he obtained about five hundred able seamen. Now an order is sent 
to commission a ship; instructions are given to the different depdts; and the 
crew are on board the same day. With the gradual decay of the old wooden 
hulks all ‘that is picturesque in the harbour is fast disappecring; but, now nearly 
ninety years since her last action, the old Victory still remains an object of interest 
at her moorings. It is over a hundred and twenty years since she was launched, 
and many of her timbers have been replaced; but she once more flies the flag of 
the Port Admiral, which for twenty years was transferred to the Duke of Wellington. 
She will probably be visited by many more generations before she crumbles away. 

The town of Portsmouth is also losing, one by one, its old landmarks. I well 
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One of the old Gates of Portsmouth. 


remember the “ Blue Posts” Inn at the bottom of High Street, which took its name 
from two large wooden pillars at the entrance, painted a bright bine. Here, as Marryat 
has recorded in ‘ Peter Simple,” ‘‘the midshipmen used to leave their chestesses, call 
for tea and toastesses, and forget to pay for their breakfastesses.” ‘The old inn was 
burnt down in 1870, after having existed over two hundred years. The “ George” still 
exists, where the senior officers used to put up, and rendered famous by its use by 
Nelson. Here he breakfasted after posting down from Merton, previous to embarking 
on board the Victory for the last time. The room the Admiral always occupied is to 
be seen still, and will, we hope, be preserved. Before Nelson, the “ George” had been 
frequented by Rodney, Howe, Hood, Duncan, and Lord St. Vincent. On the Hard 
there still flourishes a “ Keppel’s Head” Hotel, more familiarly known in the naval 
profession as the “ Nut.” Before the naval educational establishment was transferred to 
Greenwich, officers were located in a building just inside Portsmouth Dockyard, called 
the College. Young gentlemen went there for examination into the Service ; later 
they were quartered here while qualifying for a commission. Being so conveniently 
situated, the Nut was much resorted to by the acting sub-lieutenants. At the hotel 
was a well-known waiter named William, who had been there for years, and who had 
acquired a wondrous reputation for being able to tell exactly the position any officer 
would take during the forthcoming examination. About a week before this event 
the queries were frequent, “ Well, William, what shall I get?” Sometimes the answer 
was “A third-class, sir,” or “a second,” or it might be “ Plucked, sir,” and he was 
nearly always right. I consulted him myself at the time, now five-and-twenty years 
ago, and he placed me exactly. I think the secret was that he gauged the result by 
the number of hours spent at the Nut, and the brandies-and-soda (whisky was not in 
favour then) consumed by the different individuals. 

Poor William! he is long dead and gone ; and his vocation would be gone too 
if alive, as now we consume tea and cake, and no longer scale the dockyard wall at 
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Entrance to Portsmouth Harbour. 


3 a.m., slinking into the College to avoid notice. ‘There used to be a very keen porter 
at the door, who was difficult to dodge. When he was on duty we used to have a 
suit of flannels at the Nut, and stroll into the College about 7 a.m. with a towel, as if 
we had been for an early bathe ! 

The only part that has not much changed is that fine stretch of water, the Solent 
and Spithead. The terrible disaster to the Victoria had its counterpart in the loss of 
the Royal George at Spithead on August 28th, 1782. She was about to sail to join 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and in consequence the men had just been paid in golden 
guineas. ‘This was done when a vessel was bound foreign. The crew consisted of 
over eight hundred men, and at the time of the catastrophe there were about three 
hundred women on board, friends and relatives of the sailors. The ship was inclined 
on one side to get at a pipe under water, when, the breeze freshening, she heeled 
over, filled and sank. Very few were saved, and the Admiral—brave and talented 
Kempenfeldt—went down in her. In those days the ports of the lower tier of guns 
were near the water. ‘The Mary Rose had sunk many years before from the same 
cause. When the Roya/ George reached the bottom she righted and the upper part 
of her masts appeared above water, where they could be seen for a long time after- 
wards. It was not practically till 1840 that the wreck was broken up, by exploding 
large charges of gunpowder in contact with the hull. 

In August 1795 the Boyne (ninety-eight guns) caught fire at Spithead, and very 
soon the whole ship was in a blaze. Numbers of boats went to the assistance of 
the crew, most of whom were saved. All her guns were loaded at the time, and 
as they became heated they went off; some of the shot falling among the shipping 
and some on shore. Then the cables were burnt through, and the burning vessel 
began to drift towards Southsea. ‘The other vessels, to clear her, cut their cables and 
ran down to St. Helens. When the fire began the fore magazine had been flooded 
but there had not been time to do this to the after magazine. So she drifted on to 
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View of Portsmouth and the Masts of the ‘‘Royal George’ as they appeared in the year 1789. 


the Spit Shoal, off Southsea Castle, and at 5 p.m. the after magazine exploded with 
terrific violence, shaking the town and blowing in many doors and windows. Even 
at that time, such was the lawless spirit and greed of gain then existing that men 
were alongside trying to strip off the copper sheathing. When she blew up, over 
twenty men perished in this way. 

In April 1797 a mutiny broke out among the seamen on board the men-of-war 
at Spithead. It commenced in the London, the flagship of Admiral Colpoys, by 
the men refusing to get the anchor up, manning the rigging, and giving three cheers 
—the preconcerted signal to the other ships which joined the movement. Delegates 
were chosen, some of whom going on board the London were fired upon by the 
marines under orders of the officers, and five seamen were killed. This much incensed 
the men, who then made prisoners of the Admiral and Captain. ‘The ship now being 
in possession of the mutineers, the Admiral hourly expected to be hung at the yard 
arm; but he was got on shore a few days after by the Mayor of Portsmouth, Sir John 
Carter, who had acquired much influence with the seamen owing to his having arranged 
for the burial of their dead comrades. ‘The mutiny was not quelled until May 14th, 
when Lord Howe arrived with an Act of Parliament, granting what was asked, and a 
pardon for such as returned to their duty. Their demands were reasonable, and had 
more to do with rectifying matters dealing with pay and provisions than their treatment 
afloat. : 

It is many years since a serious fire occurred in any of our naval arsenals; but 
in 1760, and again ten years later, considerable portions of Portsmouth dockyard 
were burnt down. These were the result of accident; but in 1777 great excitement 
was caused by the discovery that an incendiary was at work. On December 7th, 
1776, a fire broke out in one of the storehouses of Portsmouth Dockyard, which 
was extinguished before it could spread to adjacent buildings. At the time it was 
attributed to accident ; but on January sth following some men discovered in the 
hemp house a wooden box filled with combustibles, and a tin case holding a candle 
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surrounded by hemp. ‘This aroxsed attention, and suspicion fell upon a man named 
Hill, who was known as Jack the Painter. ‘This man had been to America, and 
returned imbued with a desire to bring disaster upon this country, so he determined to 
burn the dockyards of Portsmouth and Plymouth. Either he got employment in 
the dockyard or was enabled to visit it occasionally, but, having hired lodgings at 
Portsmouth, he prepared his plans and apparatus. Everything being ready, he placed 
his combustibles in the store and hemp house on December 6th, and went the 
following day to ignite them. Owing to the failure of his matches he could only 
set alight to the storehouse. He then made his way out of the dockyard and 
proceeded to London, but was arrested on February 27th. His trial took place at 
Winchester, when he was found guilty and sentenced to death. It was appointed 
that he should be executed at the dockyard gate. He was accordingly conveyed to 
Portsmouth, and on the day appointed taken in an open cart to the scene of his 
handiwork, the ruins of the storehouse. Passing the house of the Commissioner of 
the Dockyard, he asked to see this official, and on the latter coming to the cart Hill 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence and asked forgiveness. He was then taken 
to the gate, where a gibbet had been erected of the mizen mast of the Arethusa 
frigate, which was sixty-four feet high. On giving the signal the dockyard men ran 
him up, where he hung for an hour. His body was then taken down and suspended 
in chains on Blockhouse Point, at the mouth of the harbour, where it remained for 
several years. Eventually some sailors took the skeleton down and left it in the 
chimney corner of a public-house at Gosport in payment of a drinking score. ‘This 
gave rise to the following lines : 
‘* Whose corpse by ponderous irons wrung 
High upon Blockhouse Beach was hung, 
And long to every tempest swung? 
Why, truly Jack the Painter. 

Whose bones, some years since taken down, 

Were brought in curious bag to towa, 

And left in pledge for half a crown ? 

Why, truly Jack the Painter.” 


Such were some of the scenes which characterised Portsmouth of old. The future 
may see events as momentous in this locality when the next great demand is made 
on the sea power of the Empire. 


S. Earp.ey-WIiLmor, Capt. R.N. 
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OWARDS the close of the seventeenth 
century, when good King Lewis the Four- 

teenth addressed himself to the task of 
civilising his neighbours, he incidentally pillaged 
and burnt some threescore castles on the Rhine, 
tater Connell? : whose ruins remain to attest the passage of his 

: soldiery. Among them is Rabenstein, standing 
within distant sight of Coblentz, where the waters of the three poetic rivers of Germany, 
the Rhine, the Neckar and the Mosel, are united. 

It is still in fair preservation, for the quick flames left its massive stonework 
almost intact, and the conquerors, having made short work of its garrison and 
possessed themselves of everything portable, moved to other fields of action. Its 
roofs and rafters were consumed, but one may readily follow its ramparts and identify 
its halls and chambers. In the centre stands a great square keep, which local 
tradition names the treasure tower, chronicling with gusto the fact that it was as 
empty when the French burst open its innermost recesses as it is to-day. About it 
is an open court, heavily carpeted with greensward, whereon, through long sweet 
summer afternoons, the shadows lengthen and deepen in the dark. Beside this 
enclosure is a terrace from which the eye commands a long bend of the Rhine 
flowing past Coblentz, and over whose edge one may look two hundred feet down 
upon the red rocks below, which to this day, says the legend, show a crimson stain 
where the Countess of Rabenstein cast herself headlong at the moment when the 
French came swarming over the drawbridge. 

One day, in the autumn of 1890, a small and misshapen man, young yet in 
years, but with face sharpened and weazened by experience of the bitter side of 
life, rang the bell which hangs beside the closed gate, and waited patiently for a 
couple of minutes after its shrill tinkling had died away. ‘The summons was presently 
answered by a good-natured-looking peasant woman who came from under the raised 
portcullis in place of the corsleted warder of two centuries ago. ‘The dwarf presented 
his credentials, at which the woman merely glanced, with a smile at his red hair and 
freckled face, as she motioned him to enter. 

“You are not unexpected,” she said ; “the master sent word of your coming,— 
it is wise and thoughtful and like him to place here a custodian of more authority than 
Tor Mina. Your luggage will be here presently? Very well ; and your supper shall 
be ready when you please, in the pantry. We have not many rooms; I will show 
you yours in the Sundial tower.” 
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The little man followed, limping after her with a shuffling step, and casting a 
glance this way and that as his guide’s chatter directed his attention. ‘This was the 
refectory——-a complete wreck, with foxgloves growing in place of the rushes which once 
strewed its floor, and nothing left to mark its former use, except the outline of a 
great chimney, where, probably, the savoury joints were roasted before the eyes of the 
assembled guests. Yonder a portion of the residence had been restored, wherein 
the hochwohlgeboren Herr von Flilen, a remote offspring of the Rabensteins, installed 
himself and his daughter on the rare occasions when they visited the ruin, which, 
with its adjacent vineyard, had descended to them. ‘The very room which tke 
Countess Isolde had occupied, and whence, perhaps, she may have fled on her way 
to cast herself from the terrace, had been repanelled and made habitable, so far as 
the present owner’s light purse permitted. His daughter Gisela had chosen it partly 
for association’s sake, and partly because she delighted in the incomparable vista 
which stretched from its single narrow casement towards the Mosel valley. 

Arrived at his destination in the Sundial tower, the dwarf presently bestowed his 
slender effects about him, and that night, after a frugal supper of bread and beans, lay 
down to sleep with a happier and more tranquil mind than he had known for many 
a day. His name was Wolfgang Judassohn, and about this sinister appellation 
gathered the earliest and the most poignant memories of his life. At school the 
deformity of his stature made him unequal to the sports of other children, and his 
morbidly sensitive nature was embittered by never-ceasing taunts and gibes. ‘ Had 
he in truth,” queried his schoolmates, “a drop of the accursed blood of Judas in his 
veins >—or was he descended from them that kept the swine at Gennesaret? And 
might there be good ground for the Teutonic superstition that the Judassohns are 
possessed at times by devils, and that in the Middle Ages they intermarried with 
goblins ?” He was very poor, and often in his heart-sick hours the foolish boy 
thought to himself that had he been born a rich man’s heir the world would have had 
pleasanter things to say. At the age of fourteen he was confirmed in good German 
fashion, together with a score of lads and maidens; but even here the reproach of his 
name and of his deformity held the others aloof. Five years of jeering mockery had 
habituated him to the cruelty of his fellows: he was yet to learn, and that before the 
altar, the delight with which one sex can humble the other. Of the cozen girls in that 
year’s confirmation class, not one would stand in line with a dwarf, still less near one 
who bore the ignominious stigma of the false disciple. ‘This, therefore, was a period 
of profound import in the life of little Wolfgang, and he came thenceforth to think 
of girls only by the symbol of his confirmation—a pierced heart, significant to his 
juvenile fancy of that bitter side of life whereof he had received a foretaste. 

He grew up a solitary, taciturn lad, wholly dependent upon himself, working for 
hours daily in his father’s cobbler’s shop, and reading at evening, by the kitchen 
firelight, the books he obtained from a working men’s reading-room. Upon his 
birthday, on attaining the age of seventeen, his father made him his first and last 
present—since he loved queer books—a second-hand German translation of the 
Mort d Arthur. ¥Even this gift was the subject of sarcastic pleasantry ; for Wolfgang’s 
birth having occurred on February 29th, he had till then seen only five birthdays, 
or, as his father phrased it, was but five years old. Even in this, thought the poor 
lad when leap year came, he was different from others. But the singular gift proved 
a solace for many ills, for he found in its pages a new life—a life of glamour and 








brilliance that instantly put out of thought the sordid shame which was all that he 
personally knew of this world’s ways. He conned its pages again and again, growing 
to know, and at last to love, the characters in whom he found such stately friends, 
whose equal it was his joy to imagine himself. With Launcelot he wandered forth 
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in search of knightly adventure, with Merlin he pondered occult arts; he adored 
Elaine as a slave may bow before the Queen, and spent long hours in conjecturing 
what might have been the nature of Guinevere’s offence. His home, his country 
and his life, came to be amid those musty, faded days, tarnished with many a stain, 
but still flushed with the glory of old gold; and it became one of the foibles of 
his morbid fancy that the noisy trivialities of every day shrivel into nothingness in 
presence of the eloquent silence of the past. 

The routine of his daily life was once illumined for an hour by a single bright 
spark. One midsummer evening the cobbler took his wife and their progeny to a 
beer garden to hear a chorus of ‘Tyrolese singers. ‘There was some question whether 
the dwarf should be included, he looking so forlorn in public, with his big shaggy 
head and his bent limbs ; but his sister interceded, and matters, for once, were decided 
in his favour. It would not have been easy for the dwarf to describe his emotions 
as he listened through the starlit evening to that rich, reverberant minstrelsy, thrilling 
from some halcyon and unimagined dreamland. He whispered to his sister that 
Heaven must be something like that enchanted garden; but others beside little 
Judassohn have been bewildered by the witchery of music. A poet has sketched in 
verse his visit to a ridge above Zermatt, overlooking a dozen glaciers, and commanding 
the stupendous snow-peaks that stand between Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn. 
He tells of the stainless snow-masses clean cut against the sky—of an occasional 
floating film of cloud—of the abysses plunging to violet-tinted depths—of the strain 
of thrilling music that from the Riffel far below swelled on the breathless air. It was 
early morning, and amid those sublime solitudes the dreamer’s thoughts rose upon 
the wings of a new and faultless inspiration, illumined by the glory of the sunbeams 
upon those glistening crests. All that is best in life caught the reflected light of those 
tranquil altitudes, and seemed no less sublime than they. And still the distant refrain 
rose and fell. It was a performance no more ambitious than the effort of the virtuosi 
of a Swiss brass band, but the sound came from so remote a distance that its crudities 
were lost, and, to the ear of listening poesy, it whispered of the exuberant joy of life 
and of its undertone of tears. The potent voice was the same as that to which little 
Judassohn listened. ‘The jodel echoes and the Sennerin’s rippling song made his 
small heart throb, and spoke to him of dreamy retrospects and sweet imaginings and 
the amorous whisper of an infinite endearment. His eyes filled—whereat his father 
gruffly threatened him with various familiar pains and penalties when they should be 
again beneath the parental roof. 

Half a dozen years later he obtained from Herr von Fiiilen the post of custodian 
of Rabenstein, at an annual stipend of one hundred thalers, two suits of clothes and 
board and lodging. He arrived, as we have seen, bringing with him all his worldly 
possessions, including the Roman de la Rose, the legends and ballads of the Rhine, 
and Schiller’s poems. He brought, too, a set of chess, in which exercise he had made 
himself a proficient of more than ordinary force, and wherein he delighted as dealing 
with absolute intellectual forces and with combinations akin to the working of pure 
mathematics. In the end games of the great masters he found a similitude to the 
prodigious results of the battlefield, and he revived and brought into play the 
celebrated “theory of groups,” which was one of the principles of Ruy Lopez. 

The day following his arrival he devoted to familiarising himself with the property 
of which he was henceforth to be the steward. He paused a moment at midday in 
the courtyard beside a well of sweet water, whence he drew a measure to moisten the 
bread and cheese that Mina brought out to him on a platter. She lingered to discourse 
a little—so few gossips came to Rabenstein, and it was pleasant to see a new face, 
even if it were only the face of a dwarf. At that well, she informed him, a party 
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Sydney Cowell) 
“The French storming party of 1688.” 


of Cossacks had drunk in 1814, on their way across the Rhine to join Blucher; and 
in 1688 the French storming party had slaked their thirst where he stood. Yonder, 
high up on the donjon wall, she pointed to the shattered escutcheon of the Rabensteins, 
broken where a French soldier, for a jest, had discharged his mousqueton upon it by 
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the light of the burning roofs. Within the gate tower were fragments of iron bars 
twisted out of recognition, and above them a single figure of a knight in armour, 
roughly hewn in stone, with one arm gone, and the other raised aloft, as if in horror 
at some remembered sights untold. On the highest of all the towers was a tuft of 
waving green—the fluttering feather of its bygone grandeur. ‘“‘ No one,” said Mina, 
“ever came to visit the ruin: it was remote from the usual route of tourists, and 
Germans abhorred it because Herr von Fliilen would not tolerate the familiar 
Restauration within the grey walls of his ancestors, and all the world knows that a 
German prefers a restaurant without a ruin to a ruin without a restaurant. 

A month had passed when, one afternoon in May, Herr von Filiilen arrived with his 
daughter for their semi-annual visit of a week. Wolfgang’s employer was well known 
to him, but the guddiges Fraiilein Gisela he beheld for the first time. She was a young 
woman of fine appearance, strong, well formed, of the florid German type ; and dressed 
in a plain white gown, for the Fliilens were not much richer, in point of ready money, 
than those who served them. She wore a straw hat with fluttering ribbon, and about 
her neck a bit of lace, which, with a quaint old ring, were her only ornaments. There 
was an imperious look in her hazel eyes, and when she spoke a savour of authority, 
as might befit one upon whom the glamour of Rabenstein had descended. ‘To the 
dwarf she seemed a being from another sphere. He had read of such beautiful 
women—the Sirens of the Rhine, for example—but he supposed their species 
extinct ; yet here stood one who surely must have come from that imagined land 
beyond the fabled Hesperus, where the love apples bloom. He understood Elaine 
now, and Guinevere, and the Lady of Shalott. 

He saw her only fora moment the first day or two, being busy with his accounts 
of the vineyards, which the master examined, and then in taking note of many 
commands he was to have executed during the summer’s leisure. In_ particular 
Herr von Fliilen led him into the lower chamber of the donjon, which was kept 
locked, and wherein Judassohn had not presumed to enter until now. It was a large 
chamber, with great stone walls raised upon the solid rock. By the light of a candle 
the dwarf beheld upon one side a heavy wooden door, rudely painted over, and 
wrenched half from its hinges. ‘This, explained his employer, had been supposed 
to lead to a treasure chamber. The French had torn it open only to uncover a 
solid stone wall many feet thick. The supposed treasure door led nowhere. By 
way of token of their wrath at this mischance, the conquerors had slit the throats 
of the prisoners spared in the flush of the first assault. After this explanation Herr 
von Fliilen held the candle close to the dilapidated door, and bade the dwarf have it 
cleaned and replaced upon its hinges. ‘“ Unfortunately,” he added, with a humorous 
glance upon his attendant, “my ancestor was not like the unprofitable steward of 
whom the Bible tells us that he buried his talent in the ground: I wish that a 
Rabenstein had imitated him, and that it might be my fate to dig it up again.” 

“In the Bible,” timidly rejoined Wolfgang, “the man who dug up a buried 
talent was ill rewarded. Who knows, master, but that you are better off with your 
legendary talent, if ever it existed, still in the earth?” 

The heir of the Rabensteins, standing with a flickering tallow dip in his hand, 
turned to look curiously at his ill-favoured servitor. The light cast a glow upon 
Judassohn’s tawny hair and large ruddy face. ‘“ No wonder,” thought Fliilen, “ they 
call this odd thing the Red Dwarf!” 

“Vou mean,” he said aloud, “that it may have been ill gotten, and, like a good 
German, you are superstitious enough to think that the wrong-doing—perhaps the 
blood—nay, even the curse of dying lips, clings to it. Bah! such flimsy fables do 
not fit these robust fi-de-sitcle days. Nevertheless we spend our time discussing it 
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“She looked at him attentively.” 


to little profit; and so for the honour of the castle you will have the door repaired, 
and may the devil find the treasure and bring it me!” 





On the following morning Wolfgang was busy in the garden, with a basket on 
his arm, gathering vegetables to garnish the Aaddbscoteletten that Mina would serve 
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for the master’s dinner. Only a tiny area was allotted to the growth of sweet peas 
and red cabbages and parsley, with a fringe about them of pansies and mignonette ; 
and so it happened that his quick ears caught the first step of Gisela’s approach, 
and turning quickly, he beheld her standing in the gateway, with face uplifted and 
with arms bared to the elbow raised to the sprays of honeysuckle that hung from 
the arch above. 

She came towards him, smiled, wished him good morning, and glanced at the 
contents of his basket, while he stood bareheaded before her. ‘Then she raised her 
eyes and looked at him attentively, while her smile broadened to a rippling laugh. 
“That is why they call you the Red Dwarf,” she exclaimed, nodding at his shaggy 
head of sandy hair; “and you make yourself useful here, it seems, and papa says 
you can paint, and that you will restore the picture on the treasure door yourself. 
And do you not find it lonesome, with no one to speak to but Mina and the cook e 

“ No,” answered Judassohn, simply ; “so many voices speak from the stones of 
Rabenstein.” 

“ Ah yes,” the girl assented pleasantly. ‘‘ Mina said something about your reading 
old books. You love Nature, and so do I. ‘There was a garden party here last 
summer,-—two hundred people,—it was divine, and somebody recited a beautiful poem 
about something. And you read poetry too, and you think the elves still haunt our 
German woods?” 

“They would be sure to do so,” replied the dwarf, with quivering lips, “if you 
walked through them.” 

“T!” echoed the girl, with a frank look of astonishment. “God forbid that I 
should tempt them! Do not you see that ring? Perhaps you know, for Mina may 
have told you, that I am engaged to be married—and any child understands that 
the nymphs, or whatever you call them, shun our nineteenth-century loves. Even 
Graf Aura said so when we walked over the Niederwald together as_ betrothed, 
though he explained to me that with an electric burner and two or three chemicals 
he could make a spectre cross our path. Do you believe it could be done ? and if 
you met Morgan le Fay in one of those long winding wood paths yonder, would you 
think it was only oxygen and an incandescent flame ?” 

The dwarf listened in silence, and answered nothing. His thoughts instinctively 


reverted to the pierced heart of his confirmation class. Betrothed! and why should 
not she be betrothed, and walk the Niederwald with whom she pleased, and tell it him 
after as blithely as the Loreley sang to the drowning boatmen? He knew that what 
he felt was not love, for though men and women in love might die, the books agreed 
it was of joy; while he felt only the fire out of which love is born—and that is 
anguish beyond the sting of death. 

“Yes,” she continued, unheeding his silence, and replacing a stray lock of yellow 
hair that the wind blew in her eyes, “we are to be married some day, when the 
Count has a little money to live upon—if that time ever comes. I must go now: you 
have your work, and I have letters to write. Put a carrot in your basket; soup 
without a sliced carrot is no better than a song without words. And so good-bye, 
red dwarf.” 

The next day Judassohn was returning from an errand to a neighbouring village. 
The afternoon was warm, the slumbrous Rhineland lay steeped in golden sunshine, 
and, passing through one of the long walks in which Gisela had fancifully suggested 
his meeting with Morgan le Fay, he seated himself upon a gnarled tree-trunk to rest 
his small limb’. In évery. direction sloped vineyards, and above them stretched a 
scarified line of cliffs. Far away extended the glistening river, with an excursion 
steamboat belching forth a heavy cloud of smoke. He was astonished to see a little 
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barefoot girl approaching him through the vineyards, who, when she came to where 
he sat, paused and gravely wished him good evening. ‘The dwarf observed her with 
attention, for her dress seemed different from the familiar peasant garb, and her keen 
grey eyes looked at him intently, as though with unutterable meaning. 

“You are a stranger here, and have lost your way ?” he queried. 

The child burst into a peal of merry laughter at so absurd a thought, ‘ Why,” 
said she, “ I have lived hereabouts all my life, and know the place far better than 
you!” 

“ And I suppose you know my name?” 

“Mercy on us, yes: who knows not the Red Dwarf of Rabenstein ?” 

And through the breathless silence of the fading afternoon the little man seemed 
to hear deep down in his heart the mocking peal of the world’s laughter—“ the Dwarf! 
the Red Dwarf of Rabenstein !” 

“Since you have stopped to speak,” he resumed petulantly, “ doubtless you have 
something to say ?” 

*“T met a beautiful young lady at the castle; she bade me come hither to meet 
you and whisper Iam Morgan le Fay.” 

It was the Dwarf’s turn to laugh. “A pretty conceit!” he chuckled; “and 
perhaps she taught you your part, and how to prate of bygone days?” 

“IT do not need to be taught,” replied the child, with roguish mystification. “I 
know those days better than she.” 

Wolfgang observed his droll visitor abstractedly. An odd fancy had come to him 
--a mystical thought resembling the weird phantasies wherein his favourite Heine 
abounded—of a sprite like this returning from the old romantic times to the prosaic 
present, young and fair and spiritual as ever. “ And if it be true,” he mused, “ that a 
genius unseen, yet not unheard, may speak to the individual intelligence of the past 
of a lifetime—might not some occult presence murmur of the idyllic meaning of half 
forgotten centuries ?” 

“Do not forget me ! 
am Morgan le Fay.” 


” 


cried the child, breaking in upon his reverie ; “‘ remember I 


But Judassohn’s attention had become fixed upon another figure, that, in the guise 
of a decrepit old woman bearing a burden of dry sticks, came laboriously up the path 
from the lower vineyards. She fastened her hollow eyes upon him, and leaning upon 
a staff, repeated querulously, “‘ Morgan le Fay! Who says that I am Morgan le Fay ?” 

She had caught the last words spoken, and had taken them to herself. The dwarf 
turned to look for the child, but she was nowhere to be seen. The straight paths, 
the vineyards, the sloping hillsides were all spread before him, but Morgan le Fay 
had vanished. He turned abruptly back upon the woman. Could it be that these 
two odd beings, the elfish child and the withered beldame, were one and the same! 
Had the child, with her strange prattle, appeared only to his mental vision as a 
semblance of the poetic past, and was the crone now before him, with her faggot of 
sticks, but a type of the dusty and haggard present? But the new-comer left him 
little time for such idle speculation. She raised her bony hand, and, pointing to the 
castle with a strange gesture, as though indicating some legendary region beyond the 
visible horizon, exclaimed,— 

“Tt is there! There, deep in its heart, lies the Rheingold you all prate about. 
Shall the old revert to the scenes of their infancy, and I not know what happened ? ” 

Without another word she moved by him, and, resuming her way, plodded slowly 
along the ascending path through the drowse of the twilight, until, at the crest of the 
hillside, her bent figure passed from view. 

That night, as Judassohn composed himself to sleep, he felt like one who has 
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been walking among such pageants as fill the Arabian Nights. Through his shutterless 
window he could see the stars, which reminded him of Gisela, and he wondered 
whether she, too, ever gazed wistfully upon them, or whether, in this busy, hurrying, 
nineteenth-century life, she had no time to bestow upon anything so far from earth. 
Across his dreams floated genii, that changed from youth to age, whispering of 
treasure caves, and telling strange legends of the love of dwarfs for the radiant 
daughters of the King. 

Not many days later Herr von Fliilen and Gisela left Rabenstein for their home in 
Coblentz. Wolfgang had seen her frequently since their meeting in the garden, and 
usually she had stopped to speak a kindly word. Had it not been for an animating 
purpose which had suddenly sprung up within him, the prospect of this departure 
would have overspread poor Judassohn’s little sphere with gloom. The entire 
garrison turned out to salute the master and his daughter. Half-way down the hill 
went a porter with their portmanteaux on his shoulder. Mina and the cook stood 
curtseying near the gate, and the dwarf waited alone, hat in hand. He was heavy- 
hearted enough ; nor was he made happier by the sight of the posy of flowers the 
goddess had plucked, for he divined for whom they were destined. Yet he mastered 
himself, and smiled at destiny as many a greater philosopher has done. Perhaps 
Gisela read something in his wistful eyes as she paused to bid him good-bye. 

“Some day, in the autumn, we shall come again,” she said; “and you will be 
glad to see us, for you are glad to have seen me now.” 

“It has been the event of a lifetime,” murmured the dwarf, aghast at his own 
hardihood, and bowing his head. 

Herr von Fliilen, standing near, caught the words and smiled. ‘ Who should say, 
after that,” he murmured to himself, “ that politeness is wholly lost ?” 

But when they were gone and Wolfgang had seen the last of Gisela’s white gown 
and fluttering ribbons far down the hill side, he went to the treasure chamber, locked 
himself in, and lighted a lamp which cast a clear, ruddy glow upon the walls. Here 
was the purpose that he was resolved to live—or die-—for. He felt, as by an unerring 
intuition, that failure to recover the legendary Rabenstein treasure would break his 
heart, and he approached his task with extreme deliberation. His chess studies had 
taught him that but few things in this world cannot be accomplished if the right 
means are employed. He had already mapped out the elements of his undertaking, 
much as he dissected the features of a chess problem. ‘The treasure must either be 
underground or in some secret recess within the walls. He divided the area in and 
out of the castle into sections, into each of which he would dig—commencing, however, 
with the easiest part of his work and dealing first with every square foot of the 
building. He had prepared a list of every room, closet, and passage, and had marked 
against each the distinct parts of the search to be made. Floors were to be taken 
up piecemeal and relaid. Lintels of doors and casements of windows were to be 
removed and panelling displaced. He would climb each chimney and scrutinise the 
interior stonework. ‘The walls would be scraped and measurements made to discover 
if their inner and outer surfaces and thicknesses corresponded. ‘The last place to be 
searched would be the well, which must be emptied, after which he would descend it. 
For this assistance would be needed, and he had mentally selected the son of a 
neighbouring vine-grower to help in the more difficult part of his labour. The work 
began, and ten days were spent in general preliminary investigations. No beaver 
ever delved more indefatigably ; but the only definite result was to demonstrate the 
immensity of the task he had set himself. The effect of this disturbance of the calm 
to which the two serving-women were habituated may be imagined. Unable to 
pursue his work without their knowledge, and often without their wondering gaze, 
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he thought to keep them quiet by enlisting their co-operation. ‘To their frequent 
remonstrances against possible injury to the property, the dwarf invariably quoted 
the substance of Herr von Fliilen’s words: “I wish that some ancestor of mine had 
buried a talent in the ground, and that it might be my luck to dig it up again!” 
So day after day, from sunrise to sunset, the dwarf tapped the walls in search of 
hollow spaces, and tested the mortar, and clambered up and down a ladder, scanning 
every inch from floor to ceiling, and taking out a plank or a panel here and there. 
Near by stood Mina and her companion, anxiously observing these singular proceedings, 
and wondering if the dwarf, with his grimaces and mutterings, and his monkey-like 
scramblings up and down, were not a madman, to whom their master had unwittingly 
entrusted his estate. 

When this quest had gone on for a fortnight, without other result than to cover 
the rooms in which it was conducted with dust and to deface the woodwork every- 
where, Wolfgang suspended his operations and devoted an entire day to the analysis 
of his problem. On rising from his couch he vowed neither to eat nor drink that 
day until a clue to the mystery was discovered. At noon, the compassionate Mina, 
making her way up the winding stair to his room with a plate of food, was met and 
nearly overturned by the dwarf rushing headlong down. 

“ Gott steh mir bet!” ejaculated the woman, as the platter fell in fragments at 
her feet, “the poor creature is raving, and this very day will I write to the master.” 
Wolfgang heeded not, but rushed in all haste to the treasure chamber, lighting his 
lamp as before. It had suddenly flashed upon him that the clue was to be sought 
somewhere about the wooden door which the French had loosened from its hinges. 
The inquiry had suggested itself, “Why should the occupants of the castle place 
a door over a solid wall?” ‘Tradition named that particular spot the treasure 
chamber. But why was an em/ty treasure chamber secured by an outside iron gate, 
whereof the trace still remained, and which, doubtless, the French had wrenched 
away altogether? He seized the wooden door before which he and Herr von Fliilen 
had stood, and easily removing it altogether from its hinges, dragged it into the 
sunlight. The first glance showed that the painting upon its surface, which he had 
been ordered to have restored, was of the crudest kind. How odd that a common 
door in a dark cell—a door that led nowhere—should be painted at all! He 
examined its surface minutely, and was electrified, upon scratching away a little of 
the colour, to discover that one painting had been superposed upon another. Beneath 
this crude delineation of figures was another subject; and here—the dwarf’s whole 
being thrilled as he uttered the fateful words—here was the key to the secret! ‘To 
work he went with lye, rubbing softly and evenly, and gradually bringing away the 
superficial paint and exposing a subject executed long before, and by a more practised 
hand. Wolfgang’s heart leaped when he recognised that it was an_ inscription, 
written in an ancient and barbarous German dialect, which, presumably, was the 
vernacular of the lordly Rabensteins, and which he deciphered with difficulty. The 
sense of its few words seemed to be this :— 


** He who would enter 
Must pass where is no door.” 


Here then, at last, was a direct message, clearly relating to the treasure, and 
intended to convey, in this evasive form, an indication as to how that treasure might 
be reached. Why had it been daubed over with uncouth figures? Perhaps at the 
time of the siege, when the fate of the castle seemed desperate, this device was 
imagined to veil the significant words from the assailants, should resistance be 
over-powered. Why had not the door been destroyed—split in pieces and tossed upon 
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the nearest fire? Possibly because the Rabensteins wished to leave it for the future 
information of their successors, whoever these might be. And where is it, then, 
that there obviously is no door? Ha, ha !—the dwarf laughed long and loud as this 
query presented itself, till the frightened maids listened to him aghast from round 
the corner. ‘Where there is no door is in the solid rock of the stone floor, you 
gaping fool!” he cried to himself, slapping his leg in uproarious merriment. But 
the afternoon was far spent; he was exhausted by want of food and nervous 
excitement ; he would eat, drink and sleep now, and to-morrow it should go hard 
but he would make his way into the bowels of the earth. So he rewarded himself 
with an extravagant feast—a sausage wrapped in stewed cabbage leaves, plenty of 
brown bread and cheese, and a deep, delicious draught of beer; then he lay down 
upon his bed, dressed as he was, and slept for ten hours. 

The next morning, at break of day, he was at work with hammer and chisel, and 
two lamps to light him, splitting away fragments of the floor, the central portion 
whereof was immediately revealed to be not solid rock, but, beneath the mould of 
years, a layer of stones mortared together. ‘The morning passed in this vigorous 
chipping and tearing out of stones, which he tossed together into a corner. 

“ Ach! Heaven be praised!” sobbed Mina, with tears in her honest eyes, as at 
twelve o'clock Herr von Fliilen and his daughter made their appearance, in answer to 
the alarming summons she had despatched the previous day, bringing with them 
a lusty fellow with a heavy stick in case this crazy dwarf proved unmanageable. 
“He is mad!” she cried, “stark mad; all this blessed day he has been locked in 
the treasure tower breaking stones. Get rid of the mischievous wretch, I implore 
you, master, or he will bring the whole castle down about our ears.” 

A noisy summons at the locked door received no response. They listened. All was 
still, and through the seams they could distinguish that the room was brightly lighted. 

“What can the rogue be about ?” ejaculated Herr von Fliilen, motioning his man 
forward. A vigorous effort, and the locked door yielded. A strange spectacle met 
the view of Herr von Fliilen, Gisela, the strong fellow and the frightened maids as they 
peeped in. At the centre of the floor was an irregular opening, and in one corner 
a great heap of stones. Wolfgang was nowhere in sight, but as they looked he 
suddenly emerged, like a Jack-in-the-box, from the aperture, his face covered with 
beads of moisture and flushed with tremendous excitement. For surprisers and 
surprised alike it was a case of mutual astonishment, but the dwarf was the first to 
recover himself. 

“ Kheingold !” he screamed, with arms frantically outstretched: “it is the 
fabled Rheingold ; it is all here—the old witch spoke truth—and only to think that 
the feet of the French must have trampled the dust above it for hours!” 

Great heaps of money amid shreds of leather purses, a chest of silver coin, 
jewelled crucifixes, women’s bracelets, gems plucked from their settings, gold chains 
and fillets, chalices, a score of diamonds: what industrious tax-gatherers must the 
ancient Rabensteins have been, and how large and varied a c/ienté/e contributed to 
their hoard! 

Herr von Fliilen proved himself more thrifty than the unprofitable steward of 
Biblical fame, and made good use of the talent his ancestors had buried in the ground. 
As the summer went by the castle was restored, a handsome dower settled upon 
Gisela, a liberal largess distributed among the poor, and the proceeds of the rest 
invested in American railways. The treasure chamber was converted into a wine 
cellar, and filled with a couple of thousand bottles of choice vintages. For all his 
German sentiment Herr von Flii!en was a practical man, and had been heard to affirm 
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‘ ‘Rheingold! It is the fabled Rheingold,’” 


that there are few things more musical in one of Wagner’s operas than the drawing 
of acork. ‘The dwarf received a purse of gold, his salary was doubled, he was named 
seneschal of Rabenstein for life, and the radiant Gisela, in a moment of impulsive 
gratitude, gave him her hand to kiss. As Mina remarked, he had nothing now to do 
but eat, drink, and be merry. 

He had, indeed, much to make him happy, for had not he conferred the greatest 
possible benefit upon the woman he adored with a distant and hopeless passion! 
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There were preparations, too, for Gisela’s wedding, which filled every heart with joy, 
and made Judassohn grow thin and wan for very gladness. 

In the blithe springtime following, at the season of roses, when the sunny woods 
were haunted with the poesy of legendary figures, Gisela and her husband came with 
a couple of attendants to Rabenstein for the honeymoon. ‘There was no fluttering 
of banners to honour their arrival, but Mina handed Count Aura a telegram, which 
he hastily opened and waved above his head like the white plume of Navarre. 

“ Hoch viva!” he cried aloud: “the American shares have risen 10 per cent.” 

“ And where,” asked Gisela, glancing about, “ is Judassohn ?” 

Mina and the others could not tell. He had gathered together all his belongings 
two days before, had shaken the maids very sadly by the hand for good-bye, and had 
gone on board a steamboat at Coblentz and sailed away down the Rhine, the saints 
only knew whither. 

But, as she listened, Gisela’s glance fell on a corner of the courtyard just beneath 
her window, where a great bunch of tiny flowers—the German vergissmetnicht —was 
growing where flowers had never bloomed before. At the sight her eyes filled with 
tears, for she understood the passion which the dwarf’s great heart had carried in 
silence, and knew that the forget-me-nots breathed its humble and mute farewell. 
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THE VISITATION: WITH SAINTS. 


By PaccuiaroTto, ia the Academy at Florence. 


STAINFORTH, from a Photograph by FRATELLI ALINARI, Florence. 
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THE VISITATION. 

HE group of related pictures with which we dealt in the first article of this 
series, representing the Sposalizio, or Marriage of the Virgin, belongs to 
the legendary cycle of the Life of Mary, and of her devout parents, St. 

Joachim and St. Anna. It is but one out of a numerous family, based on the 
uncanonical Protevangelion and the apocryphal gospel of the Birth of Mary. ‘The 
whole of this cycle has suggested subjects for representation in art, almost as fixed 
and constant in their elements as the one which I have already selected for illustration. 
The chief moments in the series thus characterised are these: Joachim’s offering 
rejected by the High Priest ; Joachim retires to the sheepfold; Joachim’s sacrifice ; 
the meeting of Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate (a particularly well-known 
specimen of which may be seen in the little fresco attributed by Mr. Ruskin to 
Giotto, but more probably by a follower of his school, in a lunette of the cloisters 
by the Spanish Chapel at Florence) ; the Birth of the Virgin (a very frequent theme, 
one of the most familiar examples of which is Ghirlandajo’s masterpiece in Santa 
Maria Novella); the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple; the four stages 
in the episode of the miracle of the rods; and the Marriage of the Virgin. All 
these incidents are represented by Giotto on the walls of the Madonna dell’ Arena 
at Padua—-a little church which forms a perfect museum of Giottesque art, absolutely 
indispensable to the student of evolution in Italian painting. I would say to those 
who visit Italy for the sake of serious study of her art in its developmental aspect, 
“Whatever else you see or omit, do not fail to see the Giottos at Padua.” 

The subject with which we have here to deal to-day, on the other hand, is taken 
direct from the actual gospel narrative. The details are suggested by the very words 
of Scripture. It is Luke, the historian of the infancy, who tells us the graphic 
episode of the Visitation or Salutation of Elisabeth. ‘And Mary arose in those 
days,” says the painter Evangelist, “and went into the hill country with haste, into a 
city of Juda; and entered into the house of Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth.” And 
thereupon Elisabeth answered with the words already spoken by the Angel of the 
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Annunciation, “ Blessed art thou among women.” And Mary broke forth into the 
well-known hymn of the Magnificat, which has been sung ever since by generation 
after generation in all the Churches of Christendom. The moment chosen by the 
Italian painters for the representation of this impressive scene is always the one 
where Elisabeth steps forward to greet the Blessed Virgin with the familiar words, 
“Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” That 
sentence strikes the keynote of the composition. 

From the nature of the situation, the ‘‘ Visitation” occurs more often as one of 
a connected series of frescoes than as an easel picture, a panel, or an altar-piece. 
For the latter purposes donors usually preferred a Madonna and Child, a Santissima 
Trinita, or a figure of their own patron saint, in martyrdom or otherwise—a St. 
Sebastian, a St. Dominic, a Santa Lucia, a St. Catherine. And it must always be 
borne in mind that almost all early Italian pictures were so commissioned by a 
particular donor for a particular shrine or altar or chapel. The painter could not 
freely choose his own subjects and incidents; he was strictly conditioned by the 
necessities of space and by the name-saint or selected episode of his special 
patron ; the terms of his contract bound and cramped him. In the case of frescoes, 
however, which were often employed to decorate the walls of a loggia or a cloister, 
and to cover entire spaces in church or chapel, the choice of subject was often wider. 
Such works were frequently commissioned by the monastery, the church, or the 
civic authorities ; and they generally bore the character of a consecutive narrative, 
like Benozzo Gozzoli’s charming suite of Old ‘Testament episodes in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. ‘Thus a whole series of stories representing the life of a saint is 
often painted on a single wall, as in the case of Andrea Mantegna’s cycle of the 
history of St. James in the Eremitani at Padua, or Spinello Aretino’s of the history 
of St. Benedict at San Miniato al Monte. Florence is full of such pictured bibles 
and saintly histories. From a very early date, frescoes of this type often possess 
far greater freedom, individuality and vigour than the conventionalised Madonnas 
and Saints, with their richly gilt haloes, represented by the selfsame painters on 
wood or canvas. 

In the ordinary treatment of the Visitation, the constant elements are only three. 
In the first place, the background is formed by a loggia or arcade, which is often 
square in the earlier pictures, but consists almost invariably of a round Roman or 
Renaissance arch in the later ones. In the second place, we have the necessary 
figures of the Virgin and St. Elisabeth, in the act of embracing or saluting one 
another. Most often, St. Elisabeth, a grave and dignified personage, bends forward 
in an attitude of studied humility; the Blessed Virgin, though meek as always, 
stands slightly more erect, as if conscious of the natural superiority of her position. 
Of course Elisabeth is represented as a woman a generation older than Mary. In 
most instances the arch is seen just behind the heads of these two principal 
characters ; its summit forms, as it were, a round-topped frame for their figures, the 
upper part of which is beautifully silhouetted against the sky in the background. 
Additional figures of attendants or spectators may be added or not, according to 
the taste and fancy, not of the painter, but of the person to whose order he produced 
his picture. 

Giotto’s “ Visitation” in the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua is one of the smallest of 
the beautiful series with which the great founder of Florentine art adorned the little 
church in the deserted amphitheatre. It occupies a narrow space on the wall of the 
choir arch, just beneath the figure of the Virgin in the “ Annunciation,” of which a 
reproduction will be given here when we come to reach that more difficult subject. As 
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THE VISITATION. 
A Fresco by Gio7to, in the Madonna dell’ Arena, Padua. From a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 
a work of art, this fresco possesses peculiar evolutionary interest. Giotto began his 
series with the legendary history of the Madonna’s birth and childhood ; and he had 
therefore painted fifteen out of the forty frescoes which composed the cycle before he 
reached this episode of the Visitation. But he was learning as he went—teaching 
himself by practice. He gained every day in knowledge of action. The earlier frescoes, 
which constitute the upper row, have still much of the stiffness and quaintness of 
Cimabue. This “Salutation,” the first of the lower set, presents a distinct advance 
in drawing and in spirit on the previous works of the cycle. Compare the ease and 
naturalness of St. Elisabeth’s attitude in this beautiful scene with the lifeless uplifted 
hand of the angry suitor in the “Sposalizio,” reproduced from this church in the first 
article of the present series. Or again, contrast the delicate expression of hope and 
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trust on the elder woman’s face, with the abstract unconcern of the principal actors 
in the “ Marriage of the Virgin.” You can see at a glance from these two specimens 
what it was that made Giotto into the father and prophet of the art of the Renaissance. 
Mr. Quilter says well of this particular picture: “It is almost the first fresco where 
Giotto’s full powers are seen. I know no two figures finer in their way than those of 
the Virgin and Elisabeth. Here the plainness of Mary’s face seems quite obscured by 
the beauty of its expression. And every line of the two figures helps to tell the story.” 
The scene is real; the actors in it are living characters. 

Of the formal elements in this picture, I will only call attention to the delicate 
arabesque work on the temple in the background, and to the round arch in the wall 
behind, which, though so little conspicuous here, becomes a main feature in such later 
works as Pacchiarotto’s and Albertinelli’s. It is an “anticipatory rudiment.” Such 
first appearances of a detail afterwards highly elaborated are always interesting from 
the evolutionary standpoint. Notice also the solid Giottesque haloes round the 
heads of the two saints; the dainty embroidery on the Virgin’s robe, which fore- 
shadows Fra Angelico; the very characteristic faces of the attendants behind the 
Madonna, with a roundness of outline most typical of their painter; and last of all, 
the manner in which the figures are still to a great extent enveloped and concealed in 
perfect sheets of drapery. This is particularly conspicuous in the turbaned attendant 
behind St. Elisabeth. Indeed, while the two principal personages display a vigour of 
action hitherto unknown in Italian art, the arms and hands of the turbaned attendant 
are almost as lifeless as a Byzantine saint’s. Giotto took great pains with his Virgin 
and his St. Elisabeth, but appears to have made no special effort to give life and 
reality to these accessory personages. They were mere make-weights. 

The next example of the “ Visitation” to which I shall call attention here is a 
curious little fresco by Taddeo Gaddi in the Baroncelli chapel at Santa Croce in 
Florence. It occupies a quaint and irregular corner on one side of a pointed window, 
the opposite side being taken up by the sister subject of the Annunciation ; and 
its peculiar shape is therefore necessarily dependent upon the form of the space 
between the outer arch and the actual glass-work. But its composition in other 
respects shows us how closely Taddeo followed in his master’s footsteps. Observe in 
particular the attitudes of Mary and Elisabeth: the Virgin to the left, as before and 
always ; the elder saint to the right, in much the same position, save only that here 
she kneels instead of merely bowing. Observe also the position of the hands and 
arms, and the grouping of the attendants. But, above all things, notice the building 
in the background, now becoming more conspicuous, and with its round arch slowly 
leading up to the later and far more elegant arrangement in Pacchiarotto and Mariotto 
Albertinelli. The development of this round arch is to my mind one of the most 
instructive points in the evolutionary history of early Italian art, and I hope my 
readers will pay proper attention to it. 

There is a “ Visitation ” by Ghirlandajo in Santa Maria Novella at Florence which 
illustrates certain tendencies of later or intermediate Florentine art, but which comes 
less well into the main line of our present series. I introduce it merely as showing 
the amount of variation that the Middle Renaissance painters permitted themselves 
in dealing with such conventionalised subjects. Here the central group consists of 
a Madonna and Saint Elisabeth, whose features and figures may be instructively 
compared with Giotto’s on the one hand and Pacchiarotto’s on the other. ‘There 
are also two attendants, as in the Giottesque model; but their position has been 
transposed, and their drawing is of course of Ghirlandajo’s period. Yet it is interesting 
to note, even so, in the roundness of their faces a distinct reminiscence of the 
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Giottesque model. ‘The rest of the fresco, 4 
which is large and filled with figures, J 
consists of contemporary spectators, re- 
garded as bystanders, and introduced, 
after Ghirlandajo’s fashion, out of 
compliment to his employers. Con- 
spicuous among them (and shown 
on the right in the portion of 
the picture I have selected for 
reproduction here) is the por- 
trait of the stately Giovanna ff 
degli Albizi, so familiar to 
most of us from the portrait 
by Ghirlandajo, executed no 
doubt as a study for these very 
frescoes, and now lent by Mr. 
Willett to our National Gallery 
in London. ‘These frescoes of 
Ghirlandajo’s at Santa Maria Novella ¥ 
form a double series of the Life of 
the Virgin and of St. John the 
Baptist : they were executed by order 
of Giovanna’s father-in-law, Giovanni 
Tornabuoni. Her portrait occurs in 
no less than three of them, always 
as a mere onlooker at the central 
action. <As for the round arch, it 
occurs even here; but Ghirlandajo 
has thrown it into the background 
of the work, and has made no use of 
it as a frame or setting for the two 
principal figures. 

Before passing on to the next 
“Salutation” of our series, I shall 
dart back at a tangent, as it may 
seem at first, to a totally different 
subject, which nevertheless will be 
seen in the end, I trust, to cast no 
little light both on  Pacchiarotto’s 
“Visitation,” with which we must 
presently deal, and on other subse- 
quent groups of pictures. Everybody 
has heard that with Giotto begins 
the great upward development in 
Florentine painting. Those Northern 
people who only know the father of 
Tuscan art from the stiff and heavily- 
gilt Madonnas and Saints in English 
or French galleries can hardly under- 
stand the enthusiasm which he kindles 
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THE VISITATION. 
Central portion of a Fresco by GHIRLANDAJO, tn the Choir of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence. 
From a Photograph by FRaTeEvtt Attnari, Florence. 


in the minds of those who have learnt his handicraft at Padua and Assisi, Santa Croce 
and Santa Maria Novella. But the true explanation is twofold. In the first place 
Giotto’s frescoes, for the most part representing scenes and actions, are immensely 
superior in drawing and in dramatic force to his isolated saints, which for the most 
part represent mere abstract figures, still largely influenced by Byzantine conventions. 
In his gilt Madonnas Giotto went as far as he dared, no doubt, in the direction of 
naturalness: a Florentine or Paduan congregation of the early fourteenth century 
would have been shocked at too grave a departure from the wooden Virgins with 
which their childhood had been so long familiar. It was only when he got away 
from altar-pieces, and painted in fresco living scenes from the Gospels or the 
legends of the saints, that he could give free flight to his growing power of 
dramatic representation. A supreme example of this power, in the zenith of its 
development, I shall reproduce later on when we come to deal with the treatment 
of the Pieta& In the second place—and this is the point to which I desire to 
direct special attention—we can only gauge Giotto aright by comparing him with 
those who went before him, not with those who came after him. We must never 
forget that spectators of the fourteenth century, who gazed at the frescoes in the 
Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua or in the Lower Church at Assisi, had never before 
seen anything like so truthful, so living and so moving a representation of human 
activities. The quaintness and occasional stiffness which we now perceive in Giotto’s 
work were not there at all to critics of that period. Where we say, “ How odd!” 


they said, ‘ How lifelike!” Where we say, “ How constrained!” they said, “How 
natural! ’ We must bear in mind Mrs. Browning’s warning against those who should— 
“e 2 


secause of some stiff draperies and loose joints, 

Gaze scorn down from the heights of Raphaelhood 

On Cimabue’s picture.” 
The fact is, till Cimabue came, nobody had ever attempted to make a saint look 
really human at all; till Giotto came, nobody had ever succeeded in making an 
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attitude really express the action it was intended to indicate. A certain homeliness 
in Giotto’s episodes made them real to his contemporaries. Whoever wishes to 
understand this may examine the pictures by Duccio of Siena in the National Gallery ; 
for Duccio performed for Sienese art much the same revolution as Giotto inaugurated 
for the art of Florence. 

In order to mark the greatness of this advance, and also to illustrate another 
principle necessary for the full comprehension of Pacchiarotto’s “ Visitation,” I shall 
step aside, as I said before, for a moment from my main subject, to give an illustration 
of a saintly figure of the Byzantine pattern in all its unmixed stiffness and woodenness. 
There is a “Mary Magdalen” at the Belle Arti in Florence which admirably 
exemplifies this earliest stage in the evolution of Italian painting. It is a rude figure 
of the penitent saint, upright and ungainly, clad from head to foot in nothing save 
the waving masses of her own impossible and wildly luxuriant hair. The primitive 
artist who drew it had to represent the Magdalen as nude—a penitent in the 
wilderness after her legendary flight to Provence; but his sense of her saintliness 
would not allow him to do more than suggest the inevitable fact of her nudity. 
Therefore he draped her in her own falling tresses as in a cloak or mantle; and 
the figure which he produced, itself copied from some earlier painting, was copied 
in turn by dozens of unknown craftsmen after him. Can we wonder that a public 
brought up upon such uncouth and lifeless images as this should have gazed with 
delight, admiration and astonishment at the easy movements and natural attitude of 
Giotto’s ‘ Visitation”? Centuries seem to separate these almost contemporary 
pictures. * 

But that is not all. The long mantle of hair became the symbol and, if I may 
be allowed so irreverent an expression, the trade-mark of the Magdalen. Whenever 
we see a female saint more or less lightly clad, or absolutely nude, enveloped in 
masses of luxuriant hair, we know it is the figure of the penitent sinner. Often 
enough she holds in her hands the alabaster box of ointment, very precious, which 
she broke in the house of Simon the Pharisee; but often, too, she is represented 
without it. As an example at the opposite end of the scale, I give here a reproduction 
of ‘Titian’s “ Magdalen.” In this picture you will see at once that the central idea 
remains unchanged—-a woman sheltering her modesty under the copious masses of 
her own rich hair. But while the Byzantine artist is engaged in producing the 
image of a saint, Titian, after the fashion of the later Venetian painters, is anxious 
only to display his art by producing a beautiful picture of a beautiful woman. He 
conceals just so much of the figure as his reticence demands, and displays just 
so much as a delicate sense of the becoming permits him. You might trace the 
evolution of the “ Magdalen” through a hundred stages, from my nameless Byzantine 
to the (doubtfully authentic) Correggio at Dresden, and yet find in all that these 
essential features by which we recognise the type were faithfully adhered to. 

* At the risk of digression, I will venture to add a short identification of the side-episodes in 
this picture, beginning from the top and passing from left to right alternately. (1) The Magdalen 
anoints the feet of Christ: the canopy marks that the action takes place in a house 


; the tower, 
that its scene is a city. The other figures are St. Peter, St. John, and the Pharisee. 


(2) The Raising 
of Lazarus. An attendant is naively represented as holding his nose. (3) ‘* Wold me tangere” : Christ 
and the Magdalen, in the garden, after the resurrection. (4) The Magdalen preaches the Gospel 
at Marseilles: the tower again indicates a city. (5) The Magdalen, retiring to a cave in the 
wilderness (the Sainte Baume in Provence), is lifted daily by four angels, and beholds the beatific 
vision. She is now, as penitent, clad in her own hair only. (6) An angel brings her the holy wafer to 
the Sainte Baume. (7) The Last Communion of the Magdalen. St. Maximin brings her the viaticum. 
(8) The Burial of the Magdalen: canopy and tower indicate the interior of a church in a city. 


For 
the legend see ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” or Mrs. Jameson’s ‘* Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
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“very saint had thus his or her distinguishing symbol, by which each was instantly 
recognisable, during the ages of faith, to every beholder. 

And now, having settled this initial point, we may go on to the consideration of 
our Pacchiarotto. Observe, in the first place, that here, as before, Mary occupies the 
left side of the picture, while the right invariably belongs to Elisabeth. This arrange- 
ment of the figures is, I think, universal. Notice, too, that the attitude largely recalls 
Giotto’s ; and compare it with the other attitude in the Albertinelli which we will 
shortly examine. But observe again how the archway, of which we had in Giotto a 
mere anticipatory rudiment, as a biologist would say, and in Taddeo Gaddi a more 
advanced form, has now become a prime element in the composition. The triumphal 
arch, of which it forms a portion, marks Pacchiarotto’s position in the history of 
the Renaissance. I need hardly say that many intermediate stages, unrepresented 
here, had intervened between Giotto or ‘Taddeo and the Sienese painter. This 
triumphal arch is partly Roman, partly Renaissance, in character; like the similar 
arch in Ghirlandajo’s “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” in the same gallery, it testifies 
to the growth of the antiquarian spirit among Italian painters. The: horses on 
its summit have been suggested by, though not actually copied from, the bronze 
horses on the portico of St. Mark’s at Venice, which are believed to have originally 
adorned the triumphal arch of Nero at Rome, and which were afterwards transported 
to decorate that of Constantine at Constantinople. Their introduction gives a note 
of antiquity to the picture. Giotto and the Giottesques frankly represented biblical 
scenes in fourteenth-century surroundings ; the early Renaissance strove to give some 
semblance of Greco-Roman rather than Oriental culture. It is worth while to notice 
the skill with which Pacchiarotto builds up his composition from the figures and 
heads of the two chief characters, through the mass of the arch, to the Holy Spirit 
brooding above over the entire picture. 

But what are these attendant personages on either side? Why, in place of the 
female retainers in Giotto’s work, have we this incongruous collection of Christian 
monks and martyrs and bishops? Clearly Pacchiarotto could not have conceived 
them as being actually present at the moment of the Visitation. If you want clear 
proof of this, observe that the figure in the foreground on the left is St. John the 
Baptist himself: he holds the reed cross and bears the scroll with Zee Agnus Det, 
which are the recognised symbols of the last of the prophets, who exclaimed ‘“ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” But St. John could 
not have been present as a spectator at this scene, which preceded his birth ; for 
we all know that “when Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped 
in her womb; and Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost,” which we see in this 
picture in the form of a dove descending upon her from the heavens in the distance. 
The fact is, in such a composition as this, the later saints are regarded as looking 
on at the action represented much as you or I might do. They stand outside 
the central theme of the artist. Giotto’s commission was for a “ Visitation” only; 
Pacchiarotto’s was for a “ Visitation” with certain saints looking on, to be painted for 
the church of S. Spirito in Siena. Probably these saints were the patrons of the 
donor and sundry members of his family. Sometimes, indeed, the donor himself 
is represented as assisting at the scene: for example, in the Ghirlandajo, or again 
in a representation of this same subject by Rogier van der Weyden, a Flemish 
artist, in the gallery at Turin, where the person who presents the picture looks on 
in adoration. More frequently, however, the donor and his family are represented 
by their patron saints. Thus the figure kneeling on the right, with the fetters in 
his hands, is known by that peculiar mark to be St. Leonard; whence we may with 
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By Titian, in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
great probability infer that Leonardo was a family name in the household of the 
donor. So again the bishop behind, with the three balls in his hand, I take to be 
St. Nicholas of Bari, the same saint who appears with the same tokens in the 
Blenheim Madonna, by Raffael, in the National Gallery: it is possible, accordingly, 
that the picture was partly paid for by a Niccolo, or that the donor had received some 
spiritual or temporal benefit through the intercession of St. Nicholas. In any case, 
the assemblage of saints in such a picture is never accidental: wherever we can 
trace the whole history of the work, we always find every one of the figures is there 
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for a good and sufficient reason. To take an example from early Flemish art, one 
of the most wholly satisfactory pictures in the National Gallery is a Gerard David of 
a Canon and his patron saints, from the Collegiate Church of St. Donatian at Bruges. 
The Canon’s name was Bernardino de Salviatis; therefore the principal saint is 
St. Bernardino of Siena. The church was St. Donatian’s ; therefore the second saint 
is Donatian in person. The Canon was an almoner; therefore the third saint is 
St. Martin, who shared his coat with the beggar. I will recur to this subject when we 
come to examine the common representation of the Madonna con vari Santi,—Our 
Lady surrounded by just such a group of holy personages. 

If you have a commission for a “ Visitation” alone, you paint a “ Visitation,” and 
nothing but it; if you have a commission for a “Visitation with various saints,” of 
course you fulfil your employer’s order. This distinction is very well seen in the next 
“Visitation ” to which I will direct your attention—the beautiful and graceful one by 
Mariotto Albertinelli which now hangs in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. If 
you cut out the centre of Pacchiarotto’s work, omitting the saints and the top of the 
triumphal arch, you have, in essence, the composition of Albertinelli’s. Compare the 
two with Giotto or with any of the intermediate forms which you find at Florence, at 
Siena, or at Perugia, and you will notice at once the close likeness of type in the two 
later paintings. ‘Thus both Pacchiarotto and Albertinelli give their Virgin and their 
St. Elisabeth a sort of snood or hood, which is absent in Giotto’s treatment. The 
face of St. Elisabeth has many features in common in all the three: it is modelled 
on a single original conception, no doubt Byzantine ; but while the Sienese painter 
represents both faces three-quarters towards the spectator, in the three Florentines, 
Giotto, Ghirlandajo and Albertinelli, they are both in profile. The Florentine 
painters, too, resemble one another more closely in the nature of the embrace ; though 
Albertinelli combines the clasping arms of Giotto with the grasped hands of the 
Sienese artist. Other varying points of resemblance and difference, with their curious 
cross-relations, I leave to the reader himself to determine, lest I should grow tedious. 
I will only add this, that the longer one compares such successive pictures of different 
schools, the more do strange points of likeness and diversity come out between them. 

Albertinelli’s picture is extremely interesting to us from another point of view. Its 
painter is but a second-rate figure in the mighty age of Florentine art which included 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raffael. Indeed, if we count Andrea del Sarto and Fra 
Bartolommeo as setting the standard for the second class, we shall have to relegate 
Albertinelli to the third rank of importance. Yet such is the power of the great epochs 
of art to beget noble work, that men of this third order, inspired by the teaching 
and companionship of the giants of their age, often blossom out unexpectedly into 
such isolated masterpieces as this “Visitation” or Ridolfo Ghirlandajo’s “Miracles 
of St. Zenobio.” So in the great age of Venetian art a Paris Bordone or a Rocco 
Marconi often astonishes us with a “ Doge and Fisherman” or a “ Descent from the 
Cross” of surpassing magnificence. Albertinelli was a pupil of Fra Bartolommeo, who 
is said, indeed (on what authority I know not), to have designed the original cartoon 
from which this picture was painted. It richly deserves, however, Burckhardt’s 
commendation of being composed “ with real feeling for harmony,” and being a work 
“of which only the greatest master could be capable.” It is, as Hare calls it, “a most 
simple, grand, and beautiful picture.” Indeed, the simplification of Pacchiarotto’s 
motive has resulted in a far more beautiful effect than that produced by the crowded 
composition of the Sienese master. I would call special attention to the increase of 
beauty gained by the greater height and space of the open archway, and by the 
unsymmetrical throwing forward of St. Elisabeth’s head and shoulders. Albertinelli’s 
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whole management of the space between the sides of the arch is absolutely masterly, 
and can be best brought out by deliberate comparison of photographs of each with 
the original of the other. This exquisite work was painted on commission for the 
congregation of San Martino at Florence. 

I have not called attention to the evolution of purely technical details, such as 
perspective, chiaroscuro, texture, anatomy, treatment of drapery and so forth, because 
the advance made in these may be partly perceived at once by every observer, while 
it is partly to be appreciated only by the practical artist or the trained critic. Still 
less have I dwelt upon questions of colouring or of the medium employed, whether 
tempera or oil ; because these questions can only be adequately discussed before the 
original pictures, and by those who possess a far greater knowledge of technique 
than I can pretend to. My treatment is neither pre-Morellian nor post-Morellian : 
it is simply evolutionary. But I think comparison of the various types even in black 
and white may yield in many cases unexpected results to the student. For example, 
it is not a mere accident that both in Pacchiarotto’s and Albertinelli’s treatment the 
top of the picture is rounded. Other like points of detail, such as the steps in 
the foreground and the parti-coloured marble of the inlaid pavement, I will leave 
to the ingenuity of my readers to discover. 

It is interesting to note, at the same time, that the character of a particular 
painting is not always a safe guide to its age. A more archaic type of art may 
sometimes be contemporary with or even subsequent to a more advanced one. 
Raffael’s work is from the beginning more modern in style than Perugino’s ; yet 
Perugino outlived his marvellous pupil by several years, and continued to the end 
of his days to paint in the selfsame Peruginesque manner, uninfluenced by the 
extraordinary development of art which was taking place all round him, through 
the example of Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and their followers. Indeed, there is a 
singularly interesting fresco at Perugia, begun by Raffael in early manhood, and 
completed after Raffael’s death by Perugino. In this composition the pupil’s work 
is far more perfect and far more modern in tone than the master’s; the young 
Raffael knew more about the essential principles of art than Perugino could acquire 
in his whole long lifetime. It is the same in the case of the two artists with whom 
we have here to deal. Pacchiarotto and Albertinelli were born in 
year; and the Sienese master long outlived his Florentine 


the selfsame 
contemporary. But 
Pacchiarotto’s ‘ Visitation” is distinctly archaic in character: it might have been 
painted half a century earlier than Albertinelli’s. It is important to remember this 
distinction between relative age and relative evolution. Pictures newer in date may 
be older in style ; and when this is so, for the purposes of our present subject they 
must be considered as if they belonged to an earlier epoch. Put in one word, 
Pacchiarotto’s work is essentially pre: Raffaelite, Albertinelli’s post-Raffaelite. 
Furthermore, it is worth while to observe that with the gradual increase of 
technical power—the advance in drawing, in modelling, 1n perspective, in chiaroscuro 
-—between Giotto and the great Renaissance painters, there went to some degree 
a falling off in reality and in underlying naturalness. Albertinelli’s figures are, of 
course, in point of skill and delineation infinitely more lifelike than Giotto’s Virgin 
and St. Elisabeth. ‘Their embrace is more real; the lines of the arm and the folds 
at the elbow more closely resemble the truths of nature. In matters of technique 
it were absurd to compare them, save as examples of totally different planes of 
knowledge. But look at the faces: look at the scene as a whole. You feel that 
while Albertinelli was concentrating his energies upon the production of a beautiful 
and graceful picture, Giotto was concentrating Avs energies upon the vivid realisation 
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of a scene which he felt and believed to have actually happened. That homely 
and-aged woman with the deep-lined face and the bent back, who leans forward 
to embrace the Mother of her Saviour—how true she is! how vivid! how genuine! 
how unaffected! In a certain sense there is more actual fidelity to life and 
humanity in her than in the gracefully-hooded and refined lady whose draperies 
Albertinelli arranges with such delicacy and dignity. There is more earnestness and 
truth in the gentle attitude of Giotto’s Virgin than in the half self-conscious poise 
and pose of Albertinelli’s too meek Madonna. The earlier painter is absorbed in 
his theme, the later in his art: the earlier is thinking how the Blessed Virgin looked, 
the later is thinking how he can best dispose two heads and profiles against the 
background of sky seen through the rounded archway. 

This is the Nemesis of progress. As Mr. Ruskin has somewhere pithily put it, 
“In early times, art was employed for the display of religious facts; in later times, 
religious facts were employed for the display of art.” And in the almost equally 
striking words of Morelli, “When a nation’s culture has reached its culminating 
point, grace comes to be valued more than character.” I think it is impossible to 
compare Giotto’s “ Visitation” with Albertinelli’s and not to see that, while the earlier 
artist thinks of character before everything, grace is the one absorbing concern of 
the later one. 

The five specimens given here fairly exhaust the chief types in the presentation 
of their subject. Most others are mere transcripts of the central ideas embodied in 
these pictures. For example, there is an “ Annunciation” by Girolamo del Pacchia 
in the Academy at Siena, with Mary and Elisabeth in the background, which is 
almost a direct reproduction of Albertinelli’s picture. I may add that the student 
will always do well to look for these little episodes in the background of main 
themes, which often aid in forming a clear conception of the evolution of a subject. 
They are introduced as a rule without the slightest regard to historical sequence, 
merely in order to diversify the composition. 

Our National Gallery has no “ Visitation” of any importance for purposes of com- 
parison ; but the tourist in Italy will find many examples of no small interest from 
our present standpoint. An excellent specimen of the Venetian mode of treating 
the subject will be found in the picture in the Accademia at Venice usually 
described as the earliest work of ‘Titian, though Sir J. Crowe denies that it can have 


p] 


been painted by that master at any stage in his evolution. In any case, however, 
it shows the manner in which the Visitation envisaged itself to the rich and 
luscious Venetian imagination. At Paris there is a further specimen of Ghirlandajo’s 
treatment of this theme in a work at the Louvre, much praised by Kugler ; while 
another good example for comparison is Pontormo’s admirable embodiment of the 
scene in the glass-covered cloisters of the Annunziata at Florence. Nor can I quite 
pass by, as a Lombard example, Gaudenzio Ferrari’s work in the Turin gallery. 
Finally, the visitor to Assisi should take with him into the Lower Church a 
photograph of the “ Visitation ” 


at Padua for comparison with the other “ Visitation” 
there, attributed by Dobbert, as by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, to Giotto in person. 
It is scarcely more than a repetition of the one in the Madonna dell’ Arena; but 
it contains several more figures and has a more elaborate background, though the 
action is less free and the draperies stiffer. 
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“THE TALE OF THE TURQUOISE SKULL.” 


PART I. 


HIS story has been told by three different men. Each 
has embellished it according to his fancy, and constituted 
himself the hero. I object to these egotistical pilferers, 
for I alone am entitled to tell, in the first person, the 
tale of the turquoise skull. Should any one question 
my right to this principal 7é/e, I can point out that the 
forefinger of my left hand is missing. That loss sub- 
stantiates my statement. I should like to know if those 
other three story-tellers lack the forefingers of their left 
hends. If not, they stand convicted of plagiarism. 

When Harry Carstone and I went to the United States 
of America on a shooting excursion, we intended to 
strike for the Rockies. It was by no deliberate design that we found ourselves at 
Zacatecas. By a series of accidents which need not be set forth here, we drifted 
aimlessly southward. From New York we travelled to New Orleans, thence took 
ship to Vera Cruz, and, as a natural consequence, terminated our journey in 
Mexico City. And here we should have remained, had not Fate, by her favourite 
device of feminine influence, lured us—or rather one of us—to Zacatecas. If 
Harry had not followed Lola Tepeaca from capital to province, he might now 
be alive. As it was, he left Mexico City for Zacatecas, where he found Lola, the 
turquoise skull, and a grave. I came out of the affair with my life and the loss 
of a finger. To save Harry I would willingly have given the whole hand. But it 
was not to be; and although I punished Lola for her evil deeds, such reprisal was 
but poor compensation for the death of my college chum. 

Ostensibly we sought Zacatecas in the mining interest, but I gave up my 
time to sight-seeing, and Harry spent most of his with Lola. Only once did I 
accompany him to her dwelling; then, seeing I was an inconvenient third, I went 
no more. As for Lola, she usually smoked cigarettes in a grass hammock swung 
on the azotea, while Harry sat at her feet and talked. I guessed what formed 
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the gist of these conversations, from my friend’s flushed face and sparkling eyes 
at their conclusion. And, judging that such trifling was unwholesome, I vertured 
a remonstrance, which he promptly resented. Experience should have taught me 
the futility of interfering. 

“You can’t marry the girl,” said I impatiently ; “she is half Indian, and wholly 
diabolical.” 

Harry drew his brows together, as was his habit when annoyed. I remembered 
that sign of temper at Eton when he went up for punishment. Still, he answered 
temperately enough : 

“T know she is a half-caste, but she is not the—the other thing.” 

“Isn't she, though! If ever I saw evil in a woman’s eyes —— 

“You need say no more, Frank,” he interrupted, hotly; “it is shabby to speak 
ill of a woman behind her back.” 

“I will say it to her face if you like, Harry. Believe me, she is no good, and 
will certainly get you into trouble.” 

“TI can take care of myself. I am no fool.” 

“You are a man, at all events,” I retorted, “and all men are fools where a 
woman is concerned. Do you intend to present Lady Carstone with a half-caste 
daughter-in-law ?” 

“That is neither here nor there,” said he sulkily, and turned on his heel to 
intimate that my interference was uncalled for. Later on he left the hotel to call 
on his Venus Pandemos. Having been thus rewarded for my mediation, I walked 
to the Casa de la Estrella to visit Fray Benito. He was a Dominican monk of 
archeological tastes, with whom I had forgathered shortly after my arrival at 
Zacatecas. His monastery—named after the star of Bethlehem—was a_ peaceful 
old dwelling, with courts and corridors, a wonderful chapel, and an_ extensive 
library. When Fray Benito was not praying in the chapel, he was reading in 
the library; and here I found him wrestling with the crabbed Latin of a 
priestly author. 

Our friendship was based on a common love for archeology ; but, as Harry’s 
tastes did not lie in that direction, he sought neither monastery nor monk ; and 
although I casually observed that I had a companion, I had not thought it necessary 
to inform the holy monk of the existence of Lola. It was only after my fruitless 
appeal to Harry that I mentioned the name of the half-caste siren to the Dominican. 
As a popular confessor in Zacatecas, he was likely to know something of the lady, 
and a little timely knowledge of her peculiarities might enable me to rescue Harry 
from her toils. This, then, was the main reason of my visit, and after a few words 
of courtesy I introduced the subject. The pious horror with which Fray Benito 
received the name of Lola served only to confirm my fears. 

“What is this you tell me, Don Francisco?” said he severely. ‘Have you been 
led astray by this daughter of evil ?” 

“No, reverend sir. I speak in the interest of my friend, who is now in 
her toils.” 

“God help him!” said the monk, crossing himself. ‘She will lure him to death, 
as she has lured others. Demon, succuba, would that the Holy Office were still 
in existence, to burn thee to ashes !” 

“Who is she, Fray ?” 

“A demon, sefor. Have you not heard of the turquoise skull ?” 

“No: what is the turquoise skull ?” 

“Tt is an instrument of evil possessed by this creature,” 
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said Fray Benito, with 
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much energy—‘ the skull of a heathen king adorned with jewels, and inhabited by 
evil spirits. With it she works her devilries. Twelve men has she slain. Holy 
Mary forbid that your friend should be the thirteenth !” 

“You don’t mean to say that she has murdered twelve men?” I demanded 
uneasily. The attitude of the monk frightened me. 

“Who knows how they die! She lures them with her beauty, and gives them 
the turquoise skull as a token. Then they perish.” 

** How do they perish ?” 

“Nay, sefor, I cannot tell you. There was an unworthy brother of our order 
who was charmed by this swccuba, and fell away from his vows. In due time, as 
is her custom, she gave him the turquoise skull. He bore it to his cell, and was 
found next morning seated before it—dead.” 

“ And the skull ?” 

“We sprinkled it with holy water, and conjured the evil spirit who dwelt within 
to depart. But she came, the accursed one, and bore it away. Ay, my son, bolts 
and bars and stone walls could not keep her out of the House of the Star. She 
appeared like a demon in our midst, and disappeared with the skull. We buried 
Fray Anselm at midnight. May his soul find peace !” 

At the conclusion of this story the friar betook himself to his prayers and his 
rosary ; and, seeing that my presence was distasteful, I left him to his devotions. 

This was the first I had heard of the turquoise skull, but I was to hear of it 
again within an hour. This time it was from a /éfero. There was no connection 
between monk and vagabond, yet both spoke of the same thing. Fate is fond of 
duplicating incidents. My acquaintance with Don Panchito Diaz de Grijalva—for so 
he styled himself—began by my saving his life. The ero was crossing the road, 
when a stallion beyond the control of its rider dashed round the corner. Had I 
not instinctively rushed forward and dragged Don Panchito out of harm’s way, 
assuredly he would have been trampled to death. This he recognised, for, having 
devoutly crossed himself, he shook his fist at the flying steed, and advanced towards 
me with a lordly air. 

“T lay myself at your illustrious feet, sefior,” said he in the stately Spanish 
tongue. ‘ You are my preserver. All I have is yours.” 

The gift was no princely one, for his whole wardrobe could have been purchased 
for half a crown. His skin was as ingrained with dirt as were his clothes. Beyond 
a pair of leathern breeches, a ragged shirt, and a cloak, he wore nothing worth 
mentioning save a tattered sombrero, which he held in his hand during our interview. 
With his evil eyes, his shining teeth, and his long matted hair, he appeared anything 
but a desirable acquaintance. But, in nowise conscious of his defects, he rolled a 
cigarette and straddled impudently before me. <A finer specimen of the gaol-bird 
I never beheld, and as I was in no way desirous of continuing his acquaintance I 
muttered some acknowledgment of his words and turned to go. This, however, he 
would not permit. 

“Do my eyes deceive me,” said he, stepping back a pace, “or do I indeed 
behold the renowned and noble Sefor Don Francisco, who honours our city with 
his magnificent presence ? ” 

I admitted the identity, and turned my back upon him as before; but with 
no better result. 

“Nay, Sefior,” said he reproachfully, ‘you must allow Don Panchito Diaz de 
Grijalva to pay his debts. I owe you my life: permit me to save that of your 
illustrious friend.” 
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“What is that you say?” I asked, considerably startled. 
“Don Henriquez is devoted to Lola Tepeaca. Let him beware, lest she give 
to him the turquoise skull.” 

“ That skull again! What do you know about it ?” 

“Everything, your lordship. Was it not I who brought the skull to Lola from 
the holy hermit Felix, who dwells in yonder mountains ? Assuredly it was. Eh, 
Sefior! know you not that he who possesses the turquoise skull surely dies ? ” 

“ How does he die?” 

“Truly I know not, Sefor. It is said that a fiend who slays dwells within the 
skull; but of the truth of this I know nothing. For four days was I carrying it from 
the hills, yet still I am alive.” 

“And Lola, who possesses it; she also is alive.” 

“The father of sin does not kill his best soldiers, Don Francisco: the 
demon who dwells within the skull permits her to live and to work harm. 
Yet,” added Panchito, raising a significant forefinger, “twelve has he slain.” 
Beware, Sefor, and let not your illustrious friend take the love gift, lest he make 
the thirteenth.” 

And with this Panchito took his departure, while I hurried back to the hotel, 
filled with alarm at the dangers hinted at by Fray Benito and the “%fero. Both had 
warned me, in words almost identical, against the turquoise skull. And although 
I was not sufficiently superstitious to believe in the existence of this demon, yet 
the assurance that twelve men had fallen victims to the skull resolved me to warn 
Harry against accepting it from Lola. But my information had come too late, for 
when I opened the door there was the turquoise skull on the table, and over it bent 
my friend. 

The sight fitted in so dramatically with the stories I had heard, that it was 
impossible to suppress an ejaculation of surprise. Harry looked up, and laughed at 
my staring eyes and open mouth. 

“Well, old fellow,” he said cheerfully, “you look a bit off colour. Have you been 
sampling the wine of the country ? ” 

“Where in the name of heaven did you get that infernal thing ?” I stammered. 

“Oh, this skull? Queer, isn’t it? Lola gave it to me.” 

“T guessed as much : give it back to her at once.” 

“Come, now, Frank, don’t try me too far; I thought we settled all that this 
morning ?” 

I dropped into a chair without making a reply, and stared at the blue object 
on the table. It was a man’s skull, completely encrusted with rough turquoises, save 
the cavities of the nose and eyes, which were filled in with Durango rubies. Behind 
these the red eyes glittered in uncanny fashion, and this caused me to suspect the 
presence of tin-foil. I am fairly self-controlled, but when I remembered how that 
gruesome skull, with its blue scalp and winking eyes, had in some unknown way 
caused the death of twelve men, I own that I was unnerved. Shaking and white, I 
clutched the table, whilst Harry eyed me in angry surprise. 

“ What the deuce is the matter, Frank? This skull——” 

“Will cause your death. Give it back to Lola.” 

“The sun has been too strong for you,” said Harry, with a clouded face ; “go and 


lie down for an hour.” : 
He was about to lift the skull, when I sprang up from my chair and dragged 
him back. 


? 


“Don’t touch it, Harry. Fray Benito says——~ 
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“Oh, so that old monk has been gossiping to you about Lola, has he? When I 
said that you knew him she told me how he hated her.” 

“Did she mention how this turquoise skull brought about the death of a 
priest ?” 

“No; nor would I have believed it if she had. How can this dead thing kill 
any man?” 

* At all events it has killed twelve.” 

“Fray Benito again!” 

“Ves, and not he alone : a 4fero I met with but an hour ago spoke with horror 
of that skull and of its owner.” 

“This is becoming interesting,” said Frank, drawing his chair close to mine. 
“Tell me what they say, Frank.” 

Glad of the opportunity, I recounted the conversations of Fray Benito and 
the /épero. Harry listened attentively, but made no remark until I had finished. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“T never heard such nonsense in my life,” said he disdainfully. ‘It is a wonder 
to me how a sensible man like yourself can swallow such monstrous fables. Twelve 
men killed by that skull! Twelve fiddlesticks: it is merely a curious relic of a 
bygone civilisation: the head of some old Aztec or Toltec king embalmed and 
encrusted with gems. A hermit who knew Lola long before he retired from the 
world sent it to her as a present.” 

“Then why does she give it to you ?” 

“There is some secret connected with it, which she has asked me to discover 
if possible. Look here.” 

He handed me a slip of paper, on which were two lines written in Spanish. 
Having a fair knowledge of the language and a capacity for rhyme, I improvised upon 
them an English couplet :— 


‘* Find out my secret, and you then shall win 
Eternal happiness from that within.” 


“Tn allusion to the beatitude of the victims, no doubt,” said I bitterly. ‘ Who 
is the author of these lines ?” 

“The hermit who sent the skull to Lola,” replied Harry, taking back the paper. 
“She cannot discover the secret, so she has asked me to try.” 

“T trust it will not cost you dear, Harry.” 

“Nonsense ! what possible harm can this skull do to me? Look at it. It won't 
bite you.” 

Taking no heed of his flippancy, I closely examined the bone of contention. 
The stones were roughly imbedded in a kind of cement, and some were missing, 
while the base was crudely fashioned of unpolished wood. Externally there was no 
evidence to show that this ghastly object was of a harmful nature ; yet, so influenced 
was I by the warnings of the monk and the era, that I still regarded it with horror. 
For over an hour I discussed with Harry the advisability of having nothing to do with 
Lola or her barbarous curiosity. But my efforts were vain, for he obstinately refused 
to restore the thing to its owner until he had discovered its secret. Wearied out 
by continous expostulation, I ceased to argue further, and let him carry it to his 
bedroom. After all, I might be wrong. I must admit that the stories told by Fray 
senito and Don Panchito were improbable, so that it was not surprising that a prosaic 


young man such as Harry should despise them. An imaginative strain, inherited 














“The turquoise skull was on the table. and seated before it. . . was my poor friend—dead !” 
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from Highland ancestors, led me to accept with less hesitation these romances of 
a semi-civilised race. Nevertheless Harry’s scepticism was not without its effect 
upon me, and I retired to rest a trifle ashamed of my championship. But in 
the morning—— 

When I entered his bedroom the turquoise skull was on the table, and seated 
before it, fully dressed, was my poor friend—dead! The number of victims was 
now thirteen. 


PART II. 


THERE is no need to dilate upon my profound grief. Harry Carstone had been my 
closest friend at Oxford, as at Eton. Constant companionship had bound us together 
by no common ties, and his unexpected death fell heavily upon me. I knew that 
it would fall more heavily still upon the old couple at Carstone Hall. To them I 
wrote all details of the death and burial, and then addressed myself to the task of 
punishing Lola, whom | regarded as the indirect cause of the tragedy. It is at this 
point that I assume the principal 7é/e. 

I have mentioned the funeral as having taken place at Zacatecas ; for although 
I wished to have the corpse embalmed for transmission to England, such a course 
proved to be quite out of the question. Whatever the cause of death was—and I was 
utterly unable to determine it—the state of the body was such as to necessitate a 
hasty interment. In twenty-four hours the remains of my poor friend were committed 
to the earth, and I returned from the funeral, to take the turquoise skull to Lola and 
compel her to confess by what means it had killed Harry. To my surprise the skull 
was gone. 

“A Senora had come,’ 


’ 


explained the landlord, “and had awaited the return of 
Don Francisco in the sitting-room. But after a time she had changed her mind and 
departed.” 

I had no doubt that it was Lola who had visited my hotel for the purpose of 
recovering the turquoise skull. So long as it remained in her possession I could 
not hope to solve the mystery of Harry’s death ; and how to get it back I could not 
think. That the woman should dare to approach the scene of her crime angered 
me greatly, and confirmed my determination to remain for retributive justice. In 
turn Fray Benito and the /éfervo commiserated with me, but I took neither into my 
confidence. The first, a religious recluse, could be of no possible assistance, whilst 
I more than suspected the other of having an understanding with her whom I 
designed to punish. 

Above all was it important that I should regain possession of this turquoise 
skull. If I could arrive at the secret hinted at in the couplet, I might succeed in 
discovering the cause of the thirteen deaths, and so bring Lola within the clutches of 
the law. If legal measures proved unavailing, I intended myself to mete out justice. 
She had killed Harry, and I would kill her. This savage resolve, entirely foreign to 
my nature, was the result of the terrible tragedy of the previous week. 
I was determined to avenge the death of my friend. 

Informed by Panchito that it was Lola’s invariable custom to request her lovers 
to solve the secret of the ‘skull, I hoped, by becoming one of these, to secure the 
instrument of her crimes. 


Ignorant as I was of the way in which the thing accomplished its mission, there 


In some way 
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““*What say you, Don Francisco?'” 


was the chance that I too might lose my life. But such a contingency did not deter 
me from prosecuting my design. With great care I might come off harmless ; and, 
even did I not, I hoped before dying to destroy the skull, so that its list of victims 
should terminate with my death. 

Thus prepared for good or evil, I called upon Lola, whom I found in the 
garden in a grass hammock, with her usual accessories of fan and cigarette. She 
exhibited no signs of confusion or fear, but, with an audacity which revolted me, 
openly lamented the death of Harry. An accident, she termed it, as though she 
did not know full well the hideous truth. 

“ Alas, Senor, that I should have given Don Henriquez the turquoise 
skull!” she cried, with feigned sorrow; “but I knew not that it would cause 
his death.” 

“Yet you had experience to go upon, Sejfora.” 

Lola closed her fan with a snap, and became alive to the situation. 

“What say you, Don Francisco ?” 

“Those twelve friends of yours who—— ” 

“Who died,” said Lola, unfurling her fan with unnecessary violence: “ and what 
of that? Am I responsible for their deaths? Truly no. Why should I slay those 
who love me? Oh yes, Sefor, I know well that Fray Benito has been talking. 
Succuba, sorceress, demon, those are the words ever on his lips when he speaks 
of me.” 

“True enough: that turquoise skull has indeed gained for you no enviable 
reputation.” 

* And wherefore? It is only a skull.” 

* But one that kills. Don Panchito—— ” 

“Eh! you know him, that scamp?” she interrupted hastily: “he could have 
prevented all these deaths, for he knows the secret of the skull. I do not; hence 
I have asked those who loved me to discover it. They have died, and so I bear the 
blame ; but it is all Panchito’s fault.” 

“ He procured the skull from Fray Felix, I believe ?” 
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“Yes, Sefior ; he has been talking, I see. ‘Tell me,” she added curiously, “ do you 
think that a demon dwells within the skull ?” 

“You know best, Sefora.” 

“Nay, Don Francisco, you talk foolishly. I am quite in ignorance of the matter. 
The skull is a dead thing. It cannot slay.” 

*“* Nevertheless it does slay.” 

** Ay,” she answered with a shrug ; “ but how, I know not.” 

“Why not destroy it ?” 

“T dare not,” said she, in a frightened whisper. “It is the head of a dead king. 
Who knows what curses the dead may send? Nay, I will not destroy it. All I wish is 
to discover its secret. But, alas ! I cannot ; and they who, to aid me, have sought this 
knowledge, have perished. 

‘“‘Let me try, Sefiora.” 

‘Thou, Don Francisco? No, no: thirteen have died in the quest. Let there be 
no more. ‘Think of your poor friend. Ah me! how I have wept at his fate!” 

This affected sorrow and feigned ignorance did not deceive me. I saw that in 
truth she was overjoyed at my offer, but feared to accept it too readily, lest she might 
fall into a trap. 

When I thought of how she had caused Harry’s death I could have slain her then 
and there. But I determined to punish her in more deliberate fashion. I therefore 
persisted in my offer ; and after much hesitation she accepted it. Descending to the 
patio with the skull under my cloak, I heard a low laugh of satisfaction. It was Lola 
rejoicing over her success in adding a fourteenth victim to her list. 

‘To-day to you, to-morrow to me,” muttered I to myself. 

On the way to my hotel I met with Don Panchito. He planted himself in my 
way, and, catching sight of the skull, touched it significantly with his finger. 

“Does Lola wish you also to die?” said he. ‘Give it back, Don Francisco. 
There is death under those blue stones.” 

** Not if you tell me the secret, Panchito.” 

“Most illustrious Sehor, you saved my life, and I would most willingly save 
yours. But I swear by the Virgin that I know not the secret. Who says so lies.” 

“Then Lola lies.” 

Panchito twirled his cigarette with a contemptuous smile. He had evidently a 
bad opinion of the lady. 

“Does she do aught else but lie, your worship? Eh! and what says she of the 
skull?” 

“Very little. But she asked me to search for a spring which opens it.” 

“Exactly, Sehor. She is too wise to search for the spring herself.” 

“There you are wrong. She has done so and failed.” 

The “pero looked at me dubiously. My unaccountable defence of Lola led him 
to mistake my feelings towards her. 

* Do you love Lola?” 

“Nay, Panchito ; I abhor the witch. I take this skull to learn its secret. I hope 
to punish her for slaying my friend.” 

“Good. Did I know the secret, the knowledge would be yours. But you 
are as wise as I, Sehor. Yet, this much I will speak. In searching for the spring, 
should you feel pain or see blood, you die.” 

Before I could demand an explanation Panchito folded his cloak around him 
and disappeared. He had a way of coming and going which savoured of magic. 
On this occasion I resented his unexpected vanishment, for it struck me that he 
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hinted more than he chose to tell. However, his advice was worth taking ; and 
when I unpacked the skull in my sitting-room I was particularly careful to handle 
it lightly. The Angelus was ringing before I could persuade myself really to attempt 
the solution of this problem. 

Before proceeding to an examination, I laid an axe on the table, for, if all other 
means failed, I was resolved to smash the skull open and thus roughly end the 





“That very instant | chopped off my forefinger with the axe.” 


mystery. Thus prepared, I sat down and delicately fingered the turquoise scalp 
in search of the spring. My sense of touch is unusually delicate, but, though I 
felt line after line of the stones, I could find no projecting knob to press. Failing 
so far, I examined the ruby eyes, the wooden base, and lastly the ruby nose. The 
gems of this latter were particularly irregular in their setting. Being ambidexter, 
I held the skull with my right hand and pressed hard with the forefinger of the left. 
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Suddenly I felt a thrill of pain, and withdrew my finger to see a tiny globule of 
blood swelling on the tip. In an instant I remembered Panchito’s warning. It 
explained itself. Blood-poisoning! ‘That very instant I chopped off my fore- 
finger with the axe, before the venom had time to pass the middle joint, and, with 
my maimed hand wrapped in a handkerchief, raced out of the hotel in search of 
a doctor. 

When I returned, white with pain and loss of blood, I found the room occupied. 
Lola, frowning and surprised, stood looking at the severed finger on the table. She 
had come to survey my body and to recover the skull. My unexpected entrance 
caused her to utter an ejaculation ; but whether of regret, of wrath, or of surprise 
merely, I was too perturbed to notice. 

“You see I am still alive, Sehora; and I now know how my poor friend died. 
You know also, you infamous creature !” 

“Why did you cut it off?” she stammered, still looking at the severed finger. 

“To save my life. Else would I now be dead, and you would have taken 
back your accursed turquoise skull, until you inveigled a new victim within your 
toils. But this ends it: no more shall die.” 

Before she could guess my intent, I took up the axe and with one stroke cleaved 
the skull in twain. Lola screamed and hid her face. From the interior of the 
accursed thing poured a glittering stream of jewels. Diamonds, rubies, sapphires 
—all kinds of gems—tinkled out on to the table, and rapped like small shot on 
to the floor. 

The Spanish woman stood aghast at the sight. With a pious exclamation she 
stooped to pick them up. 

“No,” I cried: “no, wretch! Look here—not there.” 

I thrust forward the right hemisphere of the skull, and displayed the wicked 
mechanism of the interior. A snake’s fang, concealed at the back of the nose, 
curved itself to the surface, and finally emerged between two rubies. At the least 
pressure this spike, keen as a thorn, ejected venom. This, collected in a small 
bag, was attached to the root of the fang, so that the poison could trickle drop by 
drop to the deadly point. Never was there so ingeniously fiendish an invention, 
and I wondered what devil could have designed it. 

“Felix!” she gasped, looking white and sick: “he then designed my death. Ah, 
what mercy that I touched not the evil thing!” 

“Tt was a pity you did not,” 
be alive.” 

“T did not know of this, Sehor; I swear I did not. Felix loved me, and fled to 
a hermitage because I loved another. He sent me the turquoise skull as a gift, saying 
that I would find eternal happiness if I succeeded in opening it. I was afraid, Seftor. 
I thought there was danger, and so touched not the thing, and asked my friend 
to open it. But you, Don Francisco, have discovered the secret.” 

“ Ay, but at the cost of my friend’s life and my own finger. “ Leave those 
jewels !” I added, as she again bent to pick them up.” 

“They are mine,” she cried defiantly.‘ Felix sent them to me.” 

“He sent you death, not jewels,” I retorted, angered at her heartlessness. ‘ Leave 
them: you shall not take one with you.” 

She looked wrathfully at the floor and then at me. I was determined to punish 
her for her callousness, but I saw that I should have to resort to strong measures 
to do so. 

“Out, you infamous creature— out !” 


said I savagely, “for then thirteen men might still 
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Lola saw the barrel of my revolver pointed at her, and, with a gasp of terror, 
fled from the room. ‘That was the last I saw of her. 

I took the skull and jewels to Fray Benito, and told him my story. He did 
not evince much astonishment at it. Being a Mexican and a confessor, he was 
well aware of the devilments of his countrymen. 

“T knew this Felix,” he said gravely: “he was a wild and reckless youth, 
and he vowed to punish this daughter of sin for her treatment of him. He became 
a recluse, and while in the mountains discovered a cave wherein the Aztecs laid 
‘their dead chiefs. This is the skull of some mummy, adorned with gems after their 
barbarous fashion.” 

“‘ But the poisonous fang, Fray ?” 

“No doubt Felix placed it there for his revenge. He judged that the evil 
woman would take his advice and press the skull to find the supposed spring. One 
touch of that fang, and she would die. But she was too cunning to venture, Don 
Francisco. From her knowledge of the sender’s character, she suspected danger, 
and so let others die for her. 

“And the jewels ?” 

“Felix probably found them in the cave of the dead. They were of no use 
to him; doubtless he placed them in the cavity of the skull to embitter the dying 
moments of her he hated.” 

“1 don’t understand.” 

“See you, Sefior. Felix concluded that Lola Tapeaca would touch the snake- 
tooth and thus open the skull and meet her death at the same time. Knowing 
her greed, it would be an additional pang for her to see these jewels which she 
could not live to enjoy. 

“What a fiendish idea!” 

“ Ay, my son: human nature is very wicked. Do you intend to keep the 
jewels ?” 

“No,” I answered, with a shudder; “they would constantly remind me of my 
poor friend’s death. You can make what use of them you please, father. Yet I 
shall keep a few, with which to reward Pa~chito, without whose warning I had now 
been dead.” 

Fray Benito accepted the gift, and Our Lady of the Star now possesses a fine 
necklace of variegated gems, which is the wonder of all visitors. They would wonder 
still more did they but know the history attached to it. 

I could do nothing to punish Lola further than depriving her of the jewels. The 
Mexican lawyer to whom I submitted the case assured me that the evidence was too 
indefinite to prove her guilty. 

On moral grounds she surely merited death, but legally speaking she was as 
assuredly innocent. So she escaped with her life. I often wonder whether she 
went to the cave of Felix to cajole him into giving her fresh gems. If she did I 
have no doubt he killed her. A man capable of inventing such a death trap as 
the turquoise skull would not hesitate to do what it had failed to accomplish. 

Once again I heard of Iola. It was from Don Panchito, who accompanied me ta 
the railway station on the day I left Zacatecas. 

“Tt is just as well you are going, Sefior,” said he significantly: ‘“ Lola is wild at 
the loss of the turquoise skull and its jewels. She asked me to knife you, but I 
refused. Did you not save my life, and have you not given me precious stones? 
Still, Sefior, others may not feel as I do, and the cursed woman may cause you to lose 
your life as well as your finger.” 
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I quite believed it. A woman who could doom thirteen men to death for the 
gratification of her curiosity would not stick at putting the fourteenth out of the way. 
I have often regretted I did not shoot her at our last interview, and so rid the world 
ofa demon. But if she is in existence, the turquoise skull is not. Neither is the 
forefinger of my left hand. 
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Thomas, Lord Erskine. 


LORD CHANCELLOR ERSKINE. 


iT would be impossible within the limits of the very 
small space at my command to give anything 
like a detailed account of the life of Lord 
Erskine. A career so varied and so strange 
would require the compass of a volume of con- 
siderable dimensions, in order that justice might 
be done to it. All that I can now attempt to 
do is to correct a few of those particulars wherein 
his biographers have chiefly erred, and to throw 
a little more light upon what is generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the most interesting lives of 
the century. 

Thomas Lord Erskine was born at Edinburgh 
on January roth, 1749 (O.S.). He was the youngest son of Henry David, 
tenth Earl of Buchan, the Earldom of which is one of the most ancient and 
respectable dignities in the peerage of Scotland. His education, though sound 
upon many points, was scarcely what could be described as brilliant. Lord 
Campbell, his principal biographer, probably with a view to enhancing “the 
rapid rise of his hero, has unwittingly exaggerated the poverty of the Erskine 
family and the forlorn condition of their fortune and residence.* Instead ” 
(continues the same author) “of the half-ruined castle in West Lothian, from 
which they temporarily removed in the °45, their country residence was... 
the comfortable house of Uphall; while, for the squalid upper flat described as 
the birthplace of these boys,t the substantial house of Lord Buchan should 
have been indicated. A survey of the exterior of this house shows that it was 
one of some pretension, even supposing that the family did not occupy the whole 





* Lieut.-Col. Fergusson’s ‘* Henry Erskine and his Time,” p. 50: 
+ David Stewart Erskine, afterwards Earl of Buchan; the Hon. Henry Erskine, afterwards Lord 
Advocate of Scotland ; and Thomas Erskine, the subject of this sketch. 
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House in the High Street, Edinburgh, in which Lord Erskine was born. 


building. It has four good windows on each story, looking out on the High 
Street, and compares well with the house of their relative, Lady Stair, in the close 
bearing her name farther up the street, or with Sir James Stewart’s house in the 
Advocates’ Close.” * 

* “Henry Erskine and his Time,” p. 50. 
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Both Lord Campbell and Lieut.-Col. Fergusson, however, are mistaken in supposing 
that Erskine had any inclination towards the bar as a profession before he was 
actually compelled to it. He seems, on the contrary, to have viewed the idea of 
becoming a barrister with a feeling akin to that of dislike. ‘The following letter may 
serve to show this :— 

( Undated.) 

“DEAR SIR," 

“T am afraid you must long ago, without being uncharitable, have entertained serious 
doubts with regard both to my good breeding and my gratitude, from having received no 
acknowledgment for those marks of your friendship which I have never had any opportunity, 
though always the inclination, todeserve. The very day I arrived in Londont I was disabled 
by an awkward servant waiting at dinner, who pricked the tendon of my thumb with a fork, 
which, after threatening me with the lockjaw for many days and depriving me of the use of 
my arm for ten weeks at least, leaves me at liberty, though contrary to medical orders, to 
assure you that I have the most grateful sense of your friendship to me, which I shall ever 
study to cultivate by faithfully returning it. 

‘Since my arrival I have been sounding every channel to promotion, and I am sorry to 
say the water shallows as I advance. Those who have the inclination have not, unluckily, 
the ability to serve me, and véce versd with the others. The Duke of Gloster { is much my 
friend ; but he is not only in the shade himself, but keeps all around him from the sunshine. 
Indeed, the greatest rub of all is that my father-in-law § and my brother | are obstinately 
avaritious, and refuse to assist me ; the latter under the mask of incapacity, and the first 
from dislike to the army. They join (as a screen for themselves) in advising me to study 
the law and be called to the English bar; a plan not practicable without the necessary 
intermediate support during the four years of study, and afterwards in the infancy of practice. 
However, to please them and some others, I entered myself at one of the Inns of Court ; 
that, if | am obliged from necessity to forego my profession, I may be entitled to date my 
time from such period ; and no attendance of any kind being for three years necessary, study 
may be pursued in scarlett as well as in black. But I hope war may intervene or some 
fortunate circumstance occur to advance me in my own line, as I think the avxgumentum 
baculinum is much shorter than the tedious quirks and quibbles of the bar.” 


Lord Campbell’s picturesque account of the manner in which the idea of embracing 
the law as a profession first suggested itself to Erskine is consequently, it would seem, 
devoid of foundation in fact. ‘The author says that, in the midst of reflections caused 
by his uncommonly distressing condition, the “lounging lieutenant” was drawn by 
idle curiosity to enter the court of the assize town in which his regiment was then 
quartered, and that, being recognised by Lord Mansfield, the presiding judge, he was 
invited by him “to sit on the bench by his side.” { Erskine is then stated to have 
heard “a cause of considerable interest tried, in which the counsel were supposed 
to display great eloquence. Never undervaluing his own powers” (continues Lord 
Campbell) “he thought within himself that he could have made a better speech than 
any of them. ... The thought then suddenly struck him that it might not even 
now be too late for him to study the law and be called to the bar. He saw the 
difficulties in his way; but there was no effort which he was not willing to make, no 
privation to which he would not cheerfully submit, that he might rescue himself from 
his present forlorn condition. . . . Lord Mansfield invited him to dinner, and being 


* There is nothing to point to whom this letter was addressed. 

+ Tam unable to give the exact date of Erskine’s return into England. It occurred, however, early 
in the year 1775, not 1772, as stated by Campbell. 
{ William Henry, second brother to George III.; born November 14th, 1743, died August 25th, 1805. 
§ Daniel Moore, Esq., M.P. for Marlow. 
|| Now Earl of Buchan ; the tenth Earl died at Bath, 1767. 
q ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors,” chap. clxxvi., p. 384. 
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greatly struck with his conversation and 
pleased with his manners, detained him 
till late in the evening. When the rest 
of the company had withdrawn, the 
Lieutenant disclosed to him his plan of 
a change of profession, with a modest 
statement of his reasons. Lord Mansfield 
by no means discouraged him; but 
advised him, before he took a step so 
serious, to consult his near relations.” * 

The Lieutenant is then supposed to 
have written to his mother, and she, 
“partly appreciating the energy and _ per- 
severance as well as the enthusiasm 
belonging to his nature, strongly advised 
him to quit the army for the law. His 
brothers did not oppose ; although Henry 
warned him of the thorny and uphill path 
on which he was entering. His resolution 
was now firmly taken, and he came up to 
London to carry it into effect.”’t What 
makes me discredit this pretty, ingenious story is the fact that at the time the Lieutenant 
is supposed to have been the principal personage in it he was quartered with his 
regiment at Minorca, which assertion I can prove beyond all shadow of doubt from 
papers in my father’s possession. Besides, his own statement contained in the 
foregoing letter, to the effect that “they” (ae. his brother and father-in-law) “ join 

in advising me to study law and be called to the English bar,” proves 
conclusively, in my mind, that they, and neither Lord Mansfield nor his mother, 
were the original promoters of the scheme. 

Lord Campbell is perfectly right, however, in supposing that the period of time 
which elapsed between the date of Erskine’s withdrawal from the army and his call 
to the bar was one of great pecuniary embarrassment for himself and his family. As 
soon as he had taken the pledge, as it were, to study the law, he withdrew with his 
family to Tunbridge Wells, in order that he might the better prepare himself for the 
arduous profession on which he was about to embark, undistracted by the amusements 
of town. ‘The following letter speaks for itself; but it is at least worthy to be remarked 
that it reveals no very settled determination on the part of its author to follow the 
law as a profession :— 





Agnes, Countess of Buchan, 
Mother of Lord Chancellor Erskine. 


LETTER TO THE MINISTER. 
‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


‘¢ June 25, 1775. 
“My Lorpb, 


“I took the liberty three years ago to transmitt a letter from the Earl of Buchan, my 
brother, recommending me to your lordship’s protection, a recommendation which, though 
I could not suppose to carry any weight with it, for many just reasons, yet as it gave me 
an opportunity of setting forth my uncommonly distressing condition for the son of one 
of the most ancient peers, and of a family ever strongly attached both in principles and 
conduct to government, I did and do still presume to hope that sooner or later, in some 
interval of public thought, it may find a road to your lordship’s attention and compassion. 
Ever since the above-mentioned time I have been in the garrison of Minorca with my 

* « Lives of the Chancellors,” chap. clxxvi., p. 384. 
+ Zid. But from where? It is noticeable that Lord Campbell does not give the name of the 
‘* assize town” at which this interesting episode is supposed to have taken place. 
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regiment ; and lately, since my return home, some persons of rank have had the friendship 
to make my situation known to their majesties, who have been pleased to express their 
concern on that occasion, the queen’s well-known goodness of heart being awakened 
by the consideration of my large and increasing family. My lord, it is this particular crisis 
in my affairs which emboldens me to intrude myself again, unknown and uncalled for, 
on your lordship’s attention, being convinced, from a knowledge of your lordship’s publick 
and private character, that I may at least hope to be forgiven when reflection is made 
how much I have at stake to conquer any reluctance on this occasion. I hope I may be 
permitted, without breach of modesty, to conclude with informing your lordship that a 
regular education and some application in the common course of my life may, perhaps, 
have rendered me not altogether incapable of being useful in many lines of civil employment, 
the want of money for my military purchases shutting a door against my prospects in the 
army, unless it should be his majesty’s pleasure to desire my services, which would then 
supersede all other wishes. My lord, I have written with that freedom which the reflection 
I am writing to a man of honour and justice inspires me to use, and I beg your lordship 
will believe me to be, with great respect, 
“ Your lordship’s 
“ Most obedient, 
“ Most humble ser“, 
“'T, ERSKINE.* 
‘To LoRD NortTH, 
att, Obes” 

The exigencies of space will not permit me t> dilate on the many extraordinary 
circumstances which attended the rise and progress of this remarkable man. Suffice 
it to say that, after a comparatively brief time spent in toil and obscurity, he attained 
on a sudden almost to the summit of his profession, that he employed none but 
the fairest and most honourable means in his successful efforts to distance his rivals, 
and that his advancement arose from no extraneous or adventitious cause, but was 
the natural result of the exercise of his own unrivalled genius, assisted by great 
perseverance. Although Erskine’s inclinations bent more in the direction of law than 
of politics, still there is ample evidence to show that his influence in the one was 
scarcely less considerable than the interest which he took in the other. He was a 
particular friend of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., and rendered con- 
siderable service to the Whigs during the continuance of the short-lived administration 
of “ All the Talents,” by assisting to remove or at all events to allay some of the 
jealousies and suspicions entertained by the Prince with regard to those whom, for 
the time being, he was pleased to style his “ political friends.” The office of political 
mediator was doubtless not very agreeable to Erskine ; but he seems to have exercised 
it in a way which proved of considerable advantage for his party, if the following letter, 
which is the type of several from the same hand, is viewed by the light of subsequent 
historical events :— 

“Pray see the Prince of Wales whenever you have half an hour’s leisure. I hear he is 
dissatisfied, though I know not on what account. If he is, surely it would be best for him 
to open himself to Lord Moira and me. Let him lay any commands on me, and if they 
are not impossible to be obeyed I will obey them. If they are, I submit myself entirely 
to His Royal Highnesse’s pleasure, and will break up the Administration if he thinks fit ; 
though I confess that such an event would, in my judgement, be not only injurious to the 
public but particularly injurious to the Prince’s interests in every point of view. Why will 
he not speak openly to me, as one of those of whose attachment | will be bold to say he 
has reason to be as sure as that of any other man in England? 

“Your affec. 
“C. Jj. Fox. 

** DOWNING STREET, April 24.” 

* Erskine was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on April 26th, 1775. It will be observed he 
makes no allusion to that fact or to his future profession in his letter to Lord North. 
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The Whig administration of 1806 
did not long survive the death of Mr. 
Fox. ‘The King disliked his ministers, 
and was overjoyed when an opportunity 
to get rid of them presented itself. 
This was occasioned by the Catholic 
question, in which ministers were only 
endeavouring to fulfil their pledges, and 
not, as their enemies gave out, seeking 
to vex and harass the King, by forcing 
on the attention of the sovereign. The 
part played by Erskine in the Govern- 
ment of “All the Talents” seems to 
have been trifling indeed, if we are to 
accept the statements of Campbell and 
other unprejudiced writers. Directly the 
King’s intention to dismiss his ministers 
became known, Erskine hurried to the 
royal presence, and proceeded to read 
to the sovereign a long lecture on the 
The Honourable Henry Erskine, unreasonableness of his conduct. ‘To 
a ee ae this, we are told, the King listened with 

becoming civility, saying at the close of it, in somewhat ambiguous phraseology, 
“You are a very honest man, my lord, and I am very much obliged to you”; 
which the Chancellor rather erratically construed into a determination on the part 
of the King to reinstate the fallen ministers,—a surmise which subsequent 
proceedings, when Erskine attended to deliver up the seals, proved to be utterly 





incorrect. In a letter addressed to his eldest son, David Erskine, the British minister 
at Washington, he thus alludes to the dismission of the cabinet :— 


“T dare say you thought when I told you that our administration was drawing near its end 
it was done with a view to inspire you with the importance of ceconomy. ... But the truth 
is, I saw its fall distinctly, and did everything in my power to avert it. The determination to 
force the Catholic question on the King with the fullest knowledge of the consequences, and 
without the smallest use, upon either the Catholics or the country,* has thrown the government 
into the old hands for the rest of the King’s life. The state of the Post, and the business of 
opening and printing private correspondence, has deprived the world of one of its greatest 
consolations and securities, and I will therefore not enter into details. ... None of us 
resigned : we resolved not to do so, but to oblige the King to remove us. He behaved with 
marked kindness to me to the very last, and expressed his regret when I delivered the 
seals.” 

And again, a year or two afterwards, in a letter to Lady Anne Erskine, his sister, 
he makes a further expression of his views upon the subject of home and Continental 
politics :— 

“ They (z.e. power and place) are connected at present with a most perilous responsibility; 
because this country has deviated for such a long season from her true policy that she cannot 
be turned into the right path without feeling the calamity of past errors, which will press 
upon the ministers of the day, whoever they may be and equally whatever may have been 
their shares in the mistakes which have produced them. Amongst these errors it has not 
been the least that we interfered in the Spanish cause. It was extremely difficult, or rather 

* It must be remembered that Lord Erskine was writing with the smart of dismission still tingling 
in his veins. His subsequent reflections were more generous and more in harmony with his Liberal 
principles. 
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impossible, to avoid it; but the result may bring ruin upon our country. You know I told you 
long ago that the suspected success (in Spain) was quite visionary; and you will soon see the 
utter overthrow of the whole project* as it regards that remnant of the papal world. How 
could his Majesty, who is so zealous and conscientious a Protestant, imagine for a moment 
that the Divine providence was to make a retrogression in the midst of events which have 
astonished us, for the re-establishment of the papal superstitions which have held the world 
in darkness for a thousand years! Why should the late ministers have been removed for 
only professing to the King to permit the service of his Roman Catholic subjects in Ireland 
even in subordinate military stations, if a year or two afterwards we were to send our 
Protestant armies to fight under priests of Rome, and under the very banners of the 
inquisition, whilst in the same breath we are soliciting the Alliance of the descendant and 
representative of Mahomet, whose throne is tottering under more than human vengeance? 
All these things appear to me more like shocking prodigies than natural changes in human 
affairs; and sorry as I am for the unhappy Spaniards, and much as I know their enthusiasm 
in the cause of their country against the odious dynasty of France, I see nothing in the 
present state of things which could inake office desirable or anything but the greatest 
sacrifice of repose and happiness.” 


Lord Erskine’s opinion on the debatable subject of the authorship of the Junius 
letters will doubtless be read with interest. Mr. ‘Taylor's work connecting Sir Philip 
Francis with the authorship of those letters was not published until the year 1813. 
Thus it would almost seem as if Lord Erskine was able to anticipate the judgment 
of that gentleman, and indeed of the whole polite world, by two years :— 


“DEAR LAUDERDALE,t 
“T have read the book regarding Junius’s letters, as far at least as was necessary to 
prove that they were all written by Francis. Indeed, I have no difficulty in saying that, 
though he has been for many years a very kind acquaintance, I should be obliged, if the 
publication were the capital offence, and I were upon his jury, to find him guilty without 
going out of the box. The utmost I could do would be to recommend him to mercy, and 
that only upon the Divine principle of compassion, and not from any doubt of the fact. 
No man but Francis, when all the inferior and collateral writings are considered, could have 
gone on with such unvaried, unrelenting perseverance to carry the point he had in view. 

‘July 13, 1811.” 

Although Lord Erskine had now practically withdrawn himself from public life, 
he still maintained an active correspondence with many of his political friends. ‘The 
war with France he, with the majority of his party, always considered as unnecessary 
and avoidable. These views he embodied in a pamphlet entitled ‘“ ‘The Causes and 
Consequences of the War with France,” which is said to have exhausted as many 
as twenty-eight editions. He never disguised his opinion that, in entering into a 
conflict with our neighbours the other side the Channel, we were pursuing an impolitic 
and even unjust course. He would appear to have written somewhat in this strain to 
Louis Phillippe d’Orléans, afterwards King Louis Phillippe, judging by the nature of 
the following reply :— 

‘* TWICKENHAM, 
“19 June, 1813. 

“My DEAR LORD, 

“T have many thanks to return to you for your obliging letter, and many apologies 
to offer for having so long delayed to answer it. The fact is, that I have been under 
the necessity of writing very long letters to Flanders, and that they, joined to the mode of 
life at an inn, to the moveing into this house, and to a slight indisposition which confined me 
some days, have so completely cut up my time that I have not till now found that of 
answering your letter. I entirely agree with you in the principle that foreign nations have 

* Of course this expectation was entirely disappointed, thanks to the genius of Wellington. 

+ James, eighth Earl of Lauderdale. At one time he was a Jacobin, but subsequently atoned for 
his folly by steadfastly voting against the Reform Bill. 
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no right to dictate to their neighbours about what shall be the form of their government, 
or who shall be at the head of it; but they may declare that such a government is, 
or is not, capable of inspiring them with that confidence upon which alone the relations 
of peace can be established between independent nations ; and consequently they may go 
to war on that ground, if they think it proper. So far the Right. The remainder becomes 
a question of policy—whether the object is easier attained by war or by peace, and which of 
peace or war is more dangerous or advantageous to the State, for both always have their 
dangers and advantages. But if this be true in an abstract point of view, I think it is 
much stronger still in the present case, when Napoleon Bonaparte’s abdication was an 
integrant part of a treaty to which all the powers of Europe were parties, and the execution 
of which they have consequently right to enforce whenever their Treaty is violated in any 
point, always leaving separate the question whether they think it their interest to go to war or 
not on their account. This question being decided upon, I think the next most essential 
question is, Which is the best security that France can give to Europe of her keeping up, 
in good faith, the relations of peace and amity with her neighbours? For my part I 
know but one, and that is neither the concession of any of her fortresses nor any part 
of her territory, which would enrage the French nation without bridleing or weakening it ; 
or, much less, the leaving in France, after the signing of the peace, of a foreign force, 
which would never be brooked there, and would be overpowered sooner or later; but 
a well-constituted, solid government, enjoying the goodwill and confidence of the nation, 
and looked upon by them as their own choice, and consequently neither the tool nor 
the foe of any foreign power—a very arduous task, no doubt, but, in my opinion, the only 
chance of safety. It is on this last point that I have written lately long letters to Flanders, 
which I will be very glad to show you, whenever you can give me an opportunity of seeing 
you. I remain, with very great esteem and very high consideration, my dear lord, 
“Your most affectionate 
“LOUIS PHILLIPPE D’ORLEANS.” 


After giving some particulars of Erskine’s visit to Paris in 1802, Lord Campbell 
states that “ he never again visited the Continent, not even after the battle of Waterloo, 
when he might have seen his kilted countrymen encamped in the Champs Elysées, 
and, clad in tartan, mounting guard with claymore in hand at the Louvre.” As a 











Amondell House, where Lord Erskine died. 
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matter of fact, Lord Erskine did visit Paris in 1815. He entered that city with 
the Allied armies, and his diary of the period records many acts of kindness and 
hospitality displayed to my ancestor by the Duke of Wellington. 

In 1823, consumed with a desire to visit his native land once again,* Erskine, 
disregarding the prudent advice offered him by his brother Lord Buchan to seek 
a safer and more expeditious route, determined to compass the journey to Scotland 
by sea. All went well until the ship was abreast of Harwich, when a violent gale, 
accompanied by showers of rain and hail, suddenly sprang up. ‘The vessel laboured 
heavily in the raging waters, and it was with the greatest difficulty that she could 
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The Erskine Vault at Uphall. 


be prevented from foundering with all hands on board. To add to the miseries of 
passengers and crew, the boat sprang a leak. It now became additionally evident 
that the greatest exertions would be required in order to keep the ship afloat ; and 
the order to man the pumps having been issued to the crew, Lord Erskine, relying 
on the natural strength of his constitution and his former sea-training, though 
directly contrary to advice, insisted on taking his turn with the men. The exertions 
which he underwent on that occasion threw him into a perspiration, from which he 
had not sufficiently recovered when he contracted a severe chill. ‘When the ship 


“ The first visit took place in 1820, after a lapse of nearly fifty years. 
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reached Scarborough” (says Lord Campbell) “he was so seriously ill that it was 
necessary to put him ashore. He rallied to a certain degree, and was able by easy 
stages to reach Amondell, the residence of his sister-in-law,” where, “after suffering 
severe bodily pain with much fortitude, on the 17th of November, 1823, he expired 
in the 73rd year of his age.” 

He left no will behind him—indeed, very little property of any description. His 
last hours, however, were much disturbed by frequent references to a certain green 
box, which, says family tradition, contained valuables and securities to a very large 
amount. ‘This box has never been discovered, although diligent search was made for 
it, the explanation of that circumstance being that it was stolen from Lord Erskine by 
a servant. The Chancellor was buried in the family vault at Uphall Church, in the 
county of Linlithgow, where lie, “with others of their race,” the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and his brother David Stewart Erskine, twelfth Earl of 
Buchan. There is no marble monument, says Lord Campbell, erected to Erskinc’s 
memory, nor any mural inscription to celebrate his genius and public services ; but 
the collection of his speeches will preserve his name as long as the English language 
endures, and a simple narrative of his life will best show his claim to the gratitude 
of posterity. 

STUART ERSKINE. 


SURRENDER. 


OME, my Despair: ’tis either fight or truce ; 
I will not longer bear thy thrall one hour! 

I will not watch thee lying, as ‘twas her use 
To lie, in yonder cushioned alcove’s gloom, 
And mark thee shame with the white spectral flower 
Of thy loathed face the lovely and living bloom 
Of hers! Thou shalt not borrow, austere Despair, 
The flutterings of her garment on my floor, 
Nor ape the lily of her uplifted hand ; 
Thou shalt not, in thy marble mockery, wear 
The dear dishevelled mutinies of her hair! 


Nay, as entreaty and tears alike were vain, 

So fight proves failure, truce thy look doth greet 
With blankness drearier than waste Arctic snow! 
Come, then, Despair, since thou wilt have it so: 
I break at last my rebel sword in twain, 

I fling its powerless fragments at thy feet. 

Her face, her form, her presence, till I die, 


Usurp thou with imperious travesty ! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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HIS naturally required some slight explanation. The culprit who had tried to 

blow up the little Chinaman had committed the mistake of being too “ pre- 

vious.” He had watched Quee’s proceedings for some time, and had made 
up his mind that treasure of some sort was carried to the shanty on the return of its 
industrious owner from the woods. He had seen a Chinaman return on the day of 
the crime. One of the band had been sent down by Qwee, but he had only a little 
of the gold dust with him. To enter the cabin and to knock the unconscious figure 
sleeping in the bunk on the head was the affair of a moment, but the search for the 
gold was a longer business, and the murderer, in turning over the corpse to search 
the pockets and bed, had been in too disturbed a state of mind to take note of 
the features of the dead. ‘These were, indeed, so convulsed and disfigured that it 
would have been difficult to know them from those of any other stout Chinese. 
The miscreant had, however, set a cheap clock going to explode an infernal machine 
of rude construction. This had done its work effectively enough, but the criminal 
had deceived himself in believing that he was unobserved. He belonged to a family 
of evil repute, and was the youngest of three brothers who had committed various 
robberies and had never been brought to justice. One of the men who believed 
himself wronged by the gang had seen young Mackay (for this was the name of 
the young ruffian and of his two brothers) hanging about Qwee’s shanty, and had 
seen him leave it, not long before the explosion. On hearing of Blake’s arrival, 
he came after dark to him, and demanded to speak to him, and denounced the 
youth Mackay as the man who had done the deed. Were there, he asked, any 
signs by which the stolen property, if such existed, could be identified? Qwee was 
summoned, and in answer to the question said he could at once identify any of 
the little bags into which his friends had put gold dust, and that his murdered 
friend had his property in such a canvas pocket. Blake went at once and 
procured a warrant, and got a policeman to search Mackay’s shed. One of the 
first things they saw on entering the place, which was empty, was a piece of 
sacking on a bunk; on lifting this, the tiny bags of which they were in search were 
found beneath it. Emerging from the cabin, they saw the face of the very man 
who had heen one of the first to meet Blake with an account of the murder, 
attributing it to the Chinese. He vanished round a neighbouring shed. Blake’s 
party gave chase, but the fellow had the start, and although others joined in the 
hue and cry, he got clear away to the woods. His two brothers also disappeared 
243 
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that evening, and it was resolved that a pursuit should be organised, for there 
was a well-grounded confidence that Cariboo was an uncommonly awkward place 
to escape from. 

Blake’s instinct for sport led him to ask the policeman to allow him to accompany 
the search party. The excitement of deer and even bear shooting was as nothing 
to the fun of running down three desperadoes. In this hunting there was a sense 
that a service would be done to the community. Justice was often slow-footed 
enough, and if he could help to give her wings he would be delighted. 

But the police officer was rather against the naval officer taking part in his 
work. He warned Blake that these fellows might not go quickly at his bidding—that 
it was probable that they had some disagreeable things on their consciences, which 
might be brought up against them if once the arrests were made. It was known 
that they were likely to be armed; and altogether it would be far wiser if he, with 
a posse he hoped to get together, under the orders of a magistrate, were allowed 
to undertake the duty, without assistance except from those who were personally 
interested in the welfare of Cariboo. There was no doubt that this description 
included all the citizens there resident, for although this special crime had been 
committed against a Chinaman, all the white men were interested in protecting their 
property. If one shanty could be blown up for the gold therein, others might be 
also. Besides, the frequent thefts which had taken place were popularly believed 
to be the work of the three brothers, whose name was a byword, uttered half in 
fear and half in rage, by many among the miners. ‘There had been no positive 
proof hitherto against them; but threats of lynching them had been indulged in 
by those who believed themselves to have been wronged by the trio, and it was 
perhaps more owing to their rare appearance in the settlement than to anything 
else that their immunity from arrest was due. Now, however, there were several 
who desired to join in executing the warrant. It was believed that the robbers had 
their abode in a thickly wooded and rocky hill, about ten miles away, and rumour 
had much to say on the subject of that wooded hill. Men imagined wondrous caves 
to exist there, full of booty taken from unsuspecting Chinese and white miners, 
who had been so often robbed on their way to the coast that it had for some 
time been considered desirable to travel in company, and with arms ready to repel 
any attack. The Chief Justice of the province had himself been up country to 
inquire into the matter, and the police had been strengthened; but had again 
been reduced in number, so that at the time of this renewal of crime there was 
only one officer in the settlement, and he certainly must have assistance in the 
prese it emergency. 

Blake’s persistence overcame the policeman’s scruples, and as Timbs was almost 
mutinous when told that his master would go alone, he was allowed to go also, and 
finally a posse of ten men set out. Before they left Qwee had been very unhappy 
and restless. He was constantly entering and departing from Blake’s shanty. ‘There 
never had been any question of his accompanying the party: his was not the form 
of a warrior, nor were Asiatic auxiliaries allowed. White men only were to execute 
justice. But Qwee would not be quiet, and in the night he went to Mr. Blake, 
and saying that he wanted to speak to him, he revealed to him all the news he 
had as to the find he had made. He desired Mr. Blake to see that protection 
was given to him, for he felt sure that the miners suspected him, and ir truth he 
had experienced marvellous luck. He had found a big nugget, but he had not 
dared to bring it down, and had buried it in a place he could easily find again. 
He wished Mr. Blake to have half the value when the treasure should be safely 
housed in the bank at Vancouver; and Blake had laughingly said he would have 
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none of it, but that Qwee might make a present to Timbs if he chose. So Qwee 
went to Timbs and told him; and ‘limbs vowed that “ Qwee was a brick,” and 
recommended him to do as Mr. Blake had advised him—namely, to repose his 
trust in the local magistrate. Meanwhile Mr. Blake and he were going on a rare 
hunt ; and when it was over, and the game bagged, they would come back and take 
the big nugget down to the coast together. Qwee positively cried, shedding many 
tears and sobbing his heart out when Blake and Timbs left with the policeman ; 
and we must leave him sobbing to pursue their fortunes. 

All were well armed, Blake taking his sporting rifle, and giving another like it 
to Timbs, who was a first-rate shot. The others had all weapons of different sorts— 
mostly Winchesters and revolvers. It looked as if they could march against hostile 
savages from Alaska to Mexico; but they had the disadvantage of not knowing ground 
which was perfectly familiar to their oppoaents, and supposing these showed fight, 
the game of arresting them would be a difficult one. ‘The officers trusted to the fact 
that the criminals, knowing that they could not eventually get away, would think it 
wise not to make bad worse, and would surrender. ‘The country provided nothing 
but game, which they could not easily obtain without betraying their own presence 
by the noise of firearms ; and to reach the coast except by the known passes and 
tracks was so difficult a matter that arrest could not long be avoided by them. 
Even if they reached the coast, after surmounting all kinds of difficulties, the shores 
were inhospitable, for they were too rugged to make travelling along them anything 
but a matter of the greatest difficulty. Great arms of the sea ran inland everywhere, 
and these they could not cross without boats; and boats were not to be had, unless 
they were to come across some Indian coast tribe and persuade them to make a 
voyage south for their benefit, and this was again a very unlikely thing for the 
Indians to consent to do. 

Presuming that the three men had retreated to the mountain they were known 
to haunt, the policeman made a halt not far from it, and, carefully concealing his 
party, gave them a good rest, for the work of climbing over hills and across fallen 
timber in the forest had been arduous. He then arranged for five of his men to 
make a long défour, and to ascend the hill from the other side ; and keeping Blake 
and ‘Timbs with him, he commenced his march a day and a half after they had 
departed, when he thought those on the other side had been allowed “ time enough.” 

The woods were very dense. ‘There was much undergrowth, often making 
it impossible to see ahead. Fern and shrub filled in the intervals where the tree 
branches did not obscure the vision. Here and there also trees had fallen, and, 
covered with moss and young plants of many kinds, formed barriers which were 
most difficult to surmount. 

They had neglected to bring any compass with them, and it was only by the 
slope of the ground that they guessed that they were on the right track in guiding 
their march towards the mountain. 

Steep ravines, too, were met with, their sides so abrupt that a long circuit had 


i i ; 
to be made before a practicable place to cross them could be found. Blake and 


Timbs became, both of them, fairly confused as to their whereabouts. 

“Tf it were night it would be as plain as day,” said Timbs, too hot and tired 
to speak in any language less forcible than that of an Irish bull. What he mean 
was that at night they might get an cccasional glimpse of a star overhead, 
especially where any torrent course made an avenue through the thick verdure, 
allowing a zone of dark sky sparkling with silver planets_to~ be seen overhead. 
They had experience of this also, for it became neceSsary to camp before they 
had made more than what they reckoned to be a distance of five or six miles as 
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the crow flies, although the zigzag line they had been compelled to take made 
their march almost three times longer. But there was a sign by which to tell the 
direction they were going—a sign that was repeated all around them, and, although 
not so accurate as the pointer of a compass, served very fairly. The policeman, 
indeed, said, “ We never want no compass ; the moss tells us where we are going.” 
This sounded puzzling enough, but he showed Blake how the moss grew thickest 
on the trees on the side which was towards the west, whence came the moist sea 
breezes. This sign was enough to give roughly the compass points. So, guided by 
the moss in the green gloom of the woods, they went forward to what proved a 
terrible encounter. 


VI. 


Bur neither Blake nor Timbs thought of trouble. They both believed that the mere 
assertion of the majesty of the law would be sufficient to make the murderers 
surrender. ‘They had heard how difficult it would be for the culprits to escape from 
the wild country into which they had fled. They had no experience of wild spirits 
except of such as they had met on board ship. There discipline made resistance 
to authority all but impossible. Swift punishment inevitably followed faults. Blake 
was, indeed, old enough to remember the days of the Royal Navy when flogging 
was no very uncommon punishment. He had seen the marines stand in their line 
of red, and opposite to them, and again at right angles to them, the lines of the 
blue jackets, ranked on deck near the vessel’s poop, to witness the cruel punishment. 
He had seen the condemned seaman’s back and shoulders bared as he was tied 
to the wooden frame which held him upright while the white flesh was scored 
blue and red with the cat-o’-nine tails. In later years, when flogging in the Navy 
had been abolished, he had seen authority upheld by more merciful but scarcely 
less efficient means, and rebellion and violence had hardly come under his observation, 
so unquestioned was the power of the officers. Therefore his very training had 
unfitted him to imagine that even desperation could lead to active conflict with 
the power of government. The thing seemed so hopeless that it appeared to be 
impossible. The policeman, however, was not so confident, and urged upon his 
companion to look out sharply, and not to walk along talking and laughing, for 
this was no laughing matter, and required much prudence and silence. 

They spread themselves in a line, advancing with an interval of twenty or thirty 
yards between each man. ‘They proceeded slowly, so as to keep within sight of each 
other whenever any opening in the brush allowed it. Where it was very difficult to 
see or hear they kept nearer together. These arrangements had only been made and 
acted on for two or three hours, when a shot rang out from in front of them, a puff of 
smoke was seen beside a bush in the undergrowth, and the unfortunate policeman 
fell, shot through the heart! Blake called out “ Down for your lives!” and dropping 
himself behind scrub, and then sidling on hands and knees to a tree, brought his 
rifle to bear on the spot where the smoke had appeared. He had not long to 
wait before a man’s head appeared; and he fired, but had the mortification to see 
the man emerge from his shelter unharmed, and try to bolt behind another trunk. 
But that rewarded the English officer for his momentary disappointment, for to 
Blake’s second barrel the man fell with a cry. Instead of showing himself 
further, Blake, fearing a trick, lay close, and then crept to the fallen policeman, 
hoping to be able to aid him. Soon seeing that this was useless, he called 
to his next companion, in a voice that he alone could hear, to pass the word to 
advance cautiously, for they were now four against three, or, as he believed, against 
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“Blake... brought his rifle to bear on the spot.” 


two only, for he had dropped the third man. He had barely begun to act on his 
own order, when he found it necessary to creep round a great tree trunk; and as he 
left its shelter he felt a violent blow in the upper part of the leg, then heard a report, 
and, falling, knew that he had “caught it too,” as he afterwards said. His friends 
now became very wary, and did not advance, but they fired occasionally at what they 
thought was one of the enemy. ‘Then a great silence settled down for fully a quarter 
of an hour, which seemed an age to Blake, whose leg began to hurt him horribly. 
He found himself getting faint, but recovered himself for a while, at all events, with 
brandy from his flask, and then heard more firing, quick and continuous, from the 
front. He heard also his three remaining companions give a cheer, and saw them 
run forwards. One of them fell, and Blake making an effort to move towards him, 
felt the pain of his wound excruciating, and fainted right away. ‘There lay the 
three of his side dead or dying. What had happened to the other two? ‘They 
were still on their feet, and were no longer in dread of further loss, for the firing 
ceased suddenly. ‘The culprits had been so intent on their fight with Blake’s squad 
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that they had not seen, until too late, the approach of the party advancing on 
them in rear. These had been led to the right spot by the firing, and they did not 
challenge the three murderers until they were so near that the call to the Mackays to 
surrender—“ Hands up!”—came as a thunder-clap from a clear sky. ‘The criminals 
faced round, indeed, but only to see that they had no chance ; and, preferring the 
chances of the law to the certainty of instant execution, they threw up their arms, 
and were at once taken captive, bound with cords, and comfortably tied up to 
trees. ‘The arrest had been effected, but at what a cost ! 

The party gathered around Blake, who was soon brought to his senses, but 
groaned with the agony of his injury. The bullet had gone through the fleshy part 
of the thigh, entering on the inner side, and tearing a great hole on the outer side. 
To staunch the blood was an immediate necessity ; but there were strong arms to 
apply the tourniquet, made up of waist-scarves, and the flow was stopped, and Blake 
placed on a litter neatly enough made of saplings and fir boughs. But where 
were they to go? Blake was pressing in his plea that they should look after the 
other fallen man; but his case was not serious. He had gone down from the effects 
of a shot that had badly grazed his head, but had not really seriously injured him. 
His case required some days’ rest, and the question arose what to do with him and 
with Mr. Blake. It would only aggravate their sufferings to endeavour to carry 
them back the way they had come. It was evident that two of their number must 
remain with the wounded men, and that the remainder must escort the prisoners 
to Cariboo. To be sure, one of them was wounded ; but they did not much care 
whether they added to his sufferings or not, for their blood was hot against the 
murderers, and the gallows was the doom all their captors hoped most sincerely 
they would find. The member of the gang who had fallen to Mr. Blake’s second 
barrel was the youngest of the three, a lad of apparently seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. He was not seriously hurt, as Blake’s bullet, although fired from an 
Express rifle, the balls from which expand on striking flesh, had merely made a gash 
that prevented the youth from sitting down. As he was too sick to stand up, he 
lay on his stomach, groaning while the hurt was being attended to. He was full 
of devilry, although faint and bleeding, and uttered threats of fire and slaughter 
against his captors. His elder brothers—for the gang consisted of the male members 
of a hopeful family—were much quieter, and were, indeed, heard to say that the 
youngest had brought them all into the scrape. He it was, they declared, who had 
originally devised the outrage for which they were “ wanted,” and it was he who had 
advised the escape and the resistance to the police. The unhappy constable who 
had first received their fire lay with his face on the ground, and, on turning him 
over, a perfectly calm expression was seen on the face. He must have died 
instantaneously, and his forebodings of a bad end for the business on which he was 
engaged had been fulfilled. 

Blake was in such pain that he begged the men who were to return to set off 
at once, and to send one of their number back with a doctor. This they promised 
to do, and to be as quick about the matter as possible, and hastened away; the 
wounded prisoner being, after all, left with Blake, who had begged that as a 
favour to himself they would not torture the youngster by dragging him in his then 
condition with them through the woods 

It seemed as if all the three stricken men could not drink enough water. Luckily 
there was a good supply at. hand; and the wounds were bathed and bound with 
great care, and some knowledge of surgery. 

Timbs was terribly “ put about,” as he called it, at his officer’s suffering, and 
would not be consoled. He was, of course, one of the two men left behind, and 
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he would at first not allow the other to take a turn-about watch and duty ; telling 
him to attend only to the other two fellows, and that he, Timbs, would allow no one 
else to tend Mr. Blake. But after a time, when he found that his comrade was not 
a bad hand at the work, and on Blake’s more urgent request that he would only 
take the nursing turn-about, he consented to have regular hours of work and sleep. 

They placed poles against a big tree whose thicket of boughs overhead prevented 
much rain from reaching the ground immediately around the stem, and they covered 
the poles with layers of bark overlapping each other, and then lit a fire in front, 
and so made a very neat and weather-proof field hospital. But poor Blake was 
in great agony, some nerve having been lacerated, and he could get no sleep for 
many hours. 

In a comparatively marvellously short time the doctor arrived from Cariboo, and 
he at once treated the wound with carbolic preparation, and gave the officer opiates 
which procured him a long and restful slumber. The wound 
was pronounced serious, but not necessarily dangerous. Timbs 
looked on, standing in the entrance of the extemporised house, 
with a fearfully distressed and anxious look on his face, and was 
mightily relieved when he heard that the verdict was not altogether 
a bad one. He would have liked to have hung all three of the 
robbers himself, and could not be persuaded to do anything for 
the “ Devil’s cub,” as he called young Mackay. 

The nights and days passed wearily enough, but the doctor 
would not hear of any change being made, except that he caused 
four huts to be made, one for each of the wounded, and one for 
himself and the “ off” man who was taking his turn of rest from 
attendance. No attempt to move Blake was to be made until 
the fever which now racked him had wholly abated. This meant 
a pretty long watch in the woods; but after a week’s time, when 
they had been visited by others from Cariboo, he allowed the two 
slightly wounded men to be carried to the settlement. 

Blake had a weary time of it, lying there under the bark roof 
of his rough hospital; but how far better his position than if 
he had been wounded in some fight in a great war, where the 
‘surgeons’ knives are always at work, and the stench of the 
crowded hospital must be endured until removal is possible, and 
that removal may be only to a grave! How far better off than 

the men he had seen carried below after a fight at sea, where the ship’s close cabin 
has to do duty for a hospital ward, and the ceaseless motion and the ceaseless noise 
inseparable from a seaman’s life has to be endured by the fever-stricken! Here, in 
the great woods, where the green of the forest was only interrupted in its various 
shades by the straight tall stems of the fir trees, he could have silence, he could 
hear only the sympathetic murmur of the breezes in the far-away branches above 
him. He could breathe no air but the pure atmosphere, scent-laden with the odours 
of moss, of bark, of the fallen pine needles, of the resinous boughs, and of the 
wood smoke from the fire that served at his door for warmth and ventilation. It 
was a satisfaction to him, whose generous temper was proverbial among his men 
to feel that Timbs had escaped all injury. But for many days he could think of 
little, for the distress of his hurt was great. Gradually the doctor’s applications 
bore fruit in assuaging the pain, and then he felt happy enough, and would especially 
enjoy a pipe. At night the fever would return obstinately for a while, and then he 
would fight over again the disastrous combat, and wonder what would happen to 
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‘He saw... the shape of Qwee.” 


the culprits they had taken. He could see again their forms as they held up their 
hands, and then their haggard look as they were tied to trees, and then hear their curses 
when, loosed from their upright position, they were laid, still tightly bound, side by 
side, the wounded youth being the fiercest and most foul-spoken of all the three. 
Then he would fall off into deeper sleep. 

It was on such a night, when all were at rest, that he awoke, or imagined that 
he awoke, possessed of a feeling that he was not alone in his shed. He tried to 
open his eyes, but a weight seemed on them. He sought to change his position, to 
turn on his side, but he could not move. So it seemed to him for some moments. 
He made a violent effort. He opened his eyes. He raised his head a little; and 
there, standing just in front of him, his outline clear in the opening, and between 
himself and the smouldering fire, he saw in the green forest light of the early 
morning the shape of Qwee! Astonished at his appearance, he regarded him intently, 
feeling strangely and unaccountably averse to making any attempt to call to him. 
And it seemed to Blake that the eyes of Qwee Sing turned slowly on him, and 
that they wore a hopeless look of intense sadness, and yet of affection for him; and 
the cheeks of the little man were hollow, and his whole frame seemed strangely 
emaciated, and there were dark rings under his eyes. 

Then Blake found his voice, and with an effort called out “ Hullo, Qwee !—you 
here?” And as he called the figure seemed more distant, and then the outline 
which had been so distinct became blurred, and in another second the appearance 
of his Chinese follower had wholly vanished. 

To his call only a snore replied, and the doctor shouted out “Do you 
want me?” 

“No,” replied Blake, and sank back wondering if he had been dreaming. 
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THE captain of the cruiser stationed on the coast had heard of the misadventure 
which had befallen his lieutenant; and anxious about him, and desiring to get 
back both him and Timbs, had determined to send a party of four men with a 
petty officer up country to assist in bringing Blake down. ‘These men were delighted 
to have the chance of seeing the country; and as they could proceed a great portion 
of the way by stage and waggon, they arrived at Cariboo in high health and spirits, 
and soon “ beat up” the lieutenant and Timbs in their woodland retreat. Before 
many hours had elapsed they had arranged with Blake a plan of proceedure. ‘The 
doctor said he was to get another week’s rest, and that then they could take him 
along with them, carrying him in a hammock ; and in the meantime Blake gave them 
permission to amuse themselves as they liked. He asked them if they had brought 
any news of a Chinese servant he had, and confessed that he fancied he had seen 
him about the camp; but they had heard nothing of him, and could give him no 
news. Of the three murderers they gave full details. The youngest of them was 
still under care for his hurt, and all three were still guarded and in durance vile 
at Cariboo. They were to be sent down soon to the coast for trial. The evidence 
against them seemed pretty conclusive, although there was none as to their original 
crime, the blowing up of the shed at Cariboo. 

Qwee himself had not been seen—at least, they heard that he had disappeared. 
One man was ready to swear to young Mackay as the person he had seen leave 
the neighbourhood of the destroyed hut; but it was admitted by himself that 
he was not close to the scene of the explosion, and the distance rendered it 
impossible, in the opinion of most men, to fix the identity. The Mackays would 
be tried on the count of murdering the policeman in the execution of his duty, 
and would be tried at the Coast City. Blake and Timbs were both wanted as 
witnesses. 

The presence of the party from the ship had all the effect of a whiff of sea air 
on the invalid. He smoked more pipes—a sure sign of returning health—and he 
listened with no fatigue to the talk that took place between the petty officer and 
Timbs. He persuaded the doctor before the week was out that he was quite fit 
to undertake the journey, and was accordingly hoisted into the hammock. The 
“navigation” of the woods proved bad work, and instead of making the distance 
in two days they now took five to reach Cariboo. Here a halt was called, and on 
the day after his arrival Blake heard all that was known with regard to his Chinese 
boy. He had been seen only for three days after his master’s departure, and then 
had disappeared: men said that they believed he had been murdered after all ; or 
he might have made his way to the Fraser River, and be somewhere on the 
road to the coast, or have reached it; none could say. Some said that it was not 
the whites, but his own countrymen, who had in all probability got rid of him ; for 
it was believed that he had undertaken to work with a lot of them, and to go share- 
and-share-alike in anything that turned up; that a good deal of gold had turned 
up when they were “prospecting,” and that Qwee had not allowed his fellows 
to get all they had a right to. It was well known that there were secret societies 
among the Chinese, who executed justice among themselves, according to secret 
laws, well known to them, but hidden from the knowledge of the whites; and that 
this species of inquisition, or Chinese vigilance committee, had frequently done 
away with offending Celestials, whose fate was never accurately known. ‘The recesses 
of Chinese law were too intricate to be explored by even the most inquisitive of 
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the race of inquisitive Anglo-Saxon lawyers. Blake was not a “sea-lawyer,” and felt 
no inclination for the task; but he thought on his strange delusion in the forest, 
and wondered sorrowfully what had become of poor Qwee. 

The Mackay murderers were just about starting down the road under a sufficient 
escort, the youngest having recovered quite sufficiently to stand moving, and the 
ordeal of the trial that lay before the three. 

Timbs continued to do all the waiting on his officer, and cooked, as he made 
the lieutenant confess, quite as well as the departed Chinaman, whom in his heart 
of hearts Timbs never did truly wish to see again. He had borne with him, and 
had generously restrained an innate desire to kick him,—nay, he had even had the 
greatness of mind to praise him now and then to the lieutenant,—but still, the world 
went very well before Qwee had appeared, and would wag on very we!l even if the 
pigtail were coiled away for ever. 

“Them sorts are always nasty in the long run,” Timbs observed, “and although 
they may be of some sort of use, extraordinarywise, still Christians are best 
without ’em.” 

By slinging the hammock in the inside of a stage, and by travelling very slowly, 
the inconvenience of the long road journey down to the Fraser’s mouth was much 
mitigated. It had been arranged that at Yale, where the river issues from the gorge 
and begins a quieter course to the sea, a boat should be waiting; and the disabled 
officer was thereby carried comfortably down to New Westminster, and thence on 
board his ship, for he longed to join her again, and do what he could to take some 
duty, however slight, to relieve others who might wish for a week’s shooting, or 
fishing—for the country was full of lakes boasting magnificent trout. 

Justice does not delay in British Columbia, and the three murderers were soon 
put into the dock, and evidence given against them. Blake had again to get leave 
to attend the court, and he and Timbs were the principal witnesses, testifying to 
the death of the constable and the fight made by the Mackays. ‘The defence could 
urge little except the youth of the brother who had been wounded, and the sufferings 
this man had already undergone. As the first count in the indictment charged 
them also with the explosion at Cariboo, several Chinese were examined through 
an interpreter, and gave positive evidence of their having known that the crime 
against Qwee was to be attempted, and that they had seen one of the Mackays leave 
the shed where Qwee was supposed to be after his return from his gold washing. 
But it was plain that the jury did not believe a word they said. Cross-examination 
by the prisoners’ counsel almost proved their tale to be a piece of imagination. 
Nevertheless many Chinese were excited by the trial, and by the belief that the 
Mackays were guilty, and flocked to hear the case. One of them on the conclusion 
of the day’s hearing came to Timbs, and in the quiet, sly way which is the Chinese 
manner, said he wanted to show him something. ‘Timbs paid no attention to him. But 
the man renewed his request to speak a few words with him, and showed him a little 
gold ring that had been, as Timbs well knew, the property of Qwee. He told the 
lieutenant, who was standing near him, of this ; and Blake and Timbs both followed 
the Chinaman out of the building, and asked him where he got the ring. He said he 
would show them if they followed him, and led the way. They followed him for some 
distance, finally entering the outskirts of the Chinese quarter of the town in which the 
court was being held. Then their guide, who had kept silence, although Timbs 
had asked him several times where he was taking them, pointed to a mean-looking 
boarded house, and simply said, ‘“‘Him in dere,” and unlocked the door. All three 
went in, and saw nothing but an empty room, a rough deal table being the only article 
of furniture. On this was a square bundle tied with canvas. The Chinaman begged 
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“*Him in dere,’” 


them to stay “ little time.” He said he would be back in a few minutes, and passed 
out by another door. After waiting two minutes, Timbs pushed open the door by 
which the Chinese had gone, and turned and beckoned to the lieutenant. Blake 
approached and looked through the door, Timbs making place for him and looking 
himself over the officer’s shoulder. What did they see? Only a rude Joss-house, 
or temple, with a Chinese figure of Buddha, or some similar idol, seated in a 
niche at the farther end of a low, small room, the walls of which were covered 
with Chinese texts and ornaments. Their guide was bowing his head down to the 
ground as he knelt before the idol. Presently he rose, saw that he was observed, 
shook his head, smiled and said nothing as he came back to them; fastened the 
door, and then, still smiling, pointed to the bundle on the table, and repeated 
“ Him in dere.” 
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“ What does the heathen mean ?” said Timbs. 
“ Him in dere,” he said again. 

“ Who ?—what ?” 

“Him, Qwee Sing, in dere. He die. He make ready for journey. Qwee 
go home.” 

And then Blake remembered, with a shudder, the peculiar custom of the Chinese 
to scrape the flesh off the bones of their dead, to burn the flesh, and then pack 
the bones in a bundle that they might be taken home to far-off China. 

Poor Qwee! and was this indeed all that was left of him? ‘Timbs took up the 
bundle, and wished to untie the fastenings; but the Chinaman looked distressed, 
and said, “No, no,” and Blake interposed, saying that the man had no cause 
for lying, and why should they interfere with the peculiar customs of Qwee’s 
people? Yes, alas! poor Qwee—a little bundle of bones was indeed all that was 
left of him. 

“When did he die?” he asked. 

“Month ago—one morning after sunrise.” 

Blake knew that it was the time he had seen his “wraith” in the forest. He 
had known other cases. 

Sailors may be said to be superstitious, but Blake had heard and had had 
experience of too many cases of the appearance of a man, when near death, at 
some place where his mind, but not his body, was. He had known that the parents, 
generally the mother, or the wife of men who had died at sea had been able to 
tell of their sailor’s “ release from duty ” long, long before his ship had come home 
without him. If such things had happened with sailors at sea, why should it not 
happen even unto a poor Chinese boy, attached to his master, and thinking of him 
before the great change came? He was convinced, rightly or wrongly, that he had 
seen Qwee’s “ wraith,” and he insisted that the poor bundle in canvas should be 
left to the Chinese who had led him to the house and had said “ Him in dere.” 
But he asked the Chinese again if he knew what had killed Qwee, and the answer 
was, “ Qwee catchee cold—Qwee cough—cough—come to town and die. Me send 
Qwee home China.” 

Blake, with tears standing in his eyes, gave the Chinaman a dollar, and left him, 
and walked sadly away with Timbs to the court house. There they found the 
crowd had increased, and had some difficulty in pushing their way, until they were 
seen by the judge, who was just taking his place again in expectation of the return 
of the jury. He saw the lieutenant, and had way made for him and Timbs to a 
front place. 

“Here they come,” said a man in the crowd, and Blake turned to see who it 
was who spoke. 

But the man spoke not of him and his companion, but of the jury, who had 
now entered. 

The three prisoners stood up in the dock, and leaned forward with a good deal 
of the show of courage to hear their fate. 

“What say you, gentlemen of the jury—guilty or not guilty ?” 

“Guilty, your Honour: a verdict of murder against all three.” 

The judge assumed the black cap and passed sentence of death; and thus was 
Qwee avenged, if indeed Qwee died, as Blake believed. But is there not still room 
for doubt? That bundle was never opened. Legal proof is wanting, and Qwee 
may still be smiling somewhere on the shores of the Pacific and in happy possession 
of the big nugget. As for the three criminals arraigned and condemned, a too 
merciful Governor commuted their sentence to penal servitude, and they must 
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be still in chains, whatever may have really happened to their supposed victim 
Qwee Sing. 


P.S.—It is now confidently affirmed that a rich Chinese merchant is none other 
than our friend, who returned to China, not as a bag of bones, but quite as much 
in the flesh as his relatives expected. 

Captain Blake, as he must now be called, also confidently asserts that he must 
have been feverish when he thought he saw his follower in the forest, and believes 
he may some day see Qwee as Minister from China to the United States at 
Washington. Timbs does not believe this ; but he is now quartermaster, and shows 
a marked indifference as to all reports about Qwee ! 


LoRNE. 




















° HE heron fishes in the reeds, 
The sun is sinking low, 
The lake, between its tangled 
weeds, 
Reflects a lurid glow, 


“The rooks, above the hoary 
elms, 
Go circling round and round ; 


Soon may | leave these gloomy 
realms 


And tread familiar ground, 


“Where those who late frequent 
the road 
Will pale at sight of me, 
Whilst owl and bat and croaking 
toad 
Shall bear me company 


“To those old grey ancestral 
halls, 
The cradle of my race, 
Upon whose oaken-panel'd walls 
My portrait had its place, 
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“ Along with many a knight and dame 





In raiment rich and rare ; 
But lo! when yesternight I came 


Both walls and floors were bare! 


‘“My arras hangings were pull’d down, 
My Persian rugs uptorn ; 


My precious tomes had gone to Town 


Upon that very morn. 





Di a ak eal 





























THE RED EARL. 





«“ Where were the tables and the 





chairs ? 
The broider’d beds of state ? 
My ivories and ancient wares, 


My gold and silver plate? 


“My Grecian statues, where were 
they ? 
My old Italian busts ? 
The armour that in many a fray 


Had borne such dints and thrusts ? 


‘ All, all was desolate and bare, 
Food, fuel, there were none,— 
The rats and mice had grown so 

spare 


I scarce could see them run, 


“T glided here, I glided there, 
As ‘tis my wont to glide, 
When, by-and-by, I found a pair 


Were sitting side by side, 
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‘Henchman and serving-maid were they, 
They sipp’d some steaming brew ; 
Though now grown palsied, bent, and grey, 


Their lineaments I knew, 


“There, crouching by the hearthstone 


low, 
Where burnt a feeble flame, 
In tearful tones they spoke of how 


And why this ruin came: 





RED EARL. 


re : 
ee 


“ Of failing banks and e 7 
falling stocks, 4 
Untoward droughts 
and rains, 
Of unproductive farms and flocks, 
Broad lands that brought no gains, 


‘Of lavish folly, sinful waste 
In one who bore my name, 


Then dice and debts, and trust mis- ' 
placed, 
And infamy and shame; 
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‘Then came to pass, to men’s 


a i Be 


dismay, 
A new succession tax,— 
‘Tis the last straw’ (I heard 
them say) 


‘That breaks the camels’ 





backs !’ 


‘They wept anew, and wrung 
their hands ; 
My grandson died in gaol, 
His boy had fled to foreign 
lands, 


The place was now for sale,— 


‘The peacock-yews were lying 


prone 





Amongst the garden-plots, 
Whence plant and flow’r alike 
were gone,— 
The Park was mark’d in 


lots ; 
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“Amongst the elms and hoary oaks, 
From dawn to setting sun, 

You heard the lusty woodman’s strokes, 
Whose task would soon be done. 


“The ancient henchman beat his 
breast, 


His looks were full of woe: 
’Tis time we follow’d with the rest, 
We and the rooks must go!’ 


“© Alack!’ then cried that ancient 
dame, 
‘That I should live to see 
The ending of so proud a name, 
Alack! and woe is me!’ 
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“T glided in as still as Death, 


As ’tis my wont to glide, 
They only felt an icy breath, 
And shiver’d as they sigh’d ; 


‘(Since all had gone so much amiss 
That none might spare or save ;) 
‘If the Red Earl could know of this 


He'd rise from out his grave!’” 





VIOLET FANE. 
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No. IV. 





N the concluding sentences of Article No. III.* I described the 
Household and Union brigades crying “‘ Havoc” amidst the 
demoralised infantry of D’Erlon’s corps, without meeting much 
resistance from the bewildered crowds of men.f When the 
Royal Dragoons charged Donzelot’s division, before a French- 
man was struck, some of those on the flanks of the mass 
faced inwards, and the rear battalion had already begun to 
retreat, and this in spite of there being many brave men 
among them, as is clear from their having run out in several 
instances to engage the Dragoons as they dashed into the 
column. Not only were the columns sorely tried by the crowding 
together of the ranks, but when smitten by bullets from hitherto 
unseen infantry, they suddenly saw cavalry approaching, and 
doubtless anticipated that those they saw would be followed by 
many squadrons, for such was the Continental custom. 

What took place in Donzelot’s division—horsemen hacking a confused and 
practically unresisting mob—occurred in different degrees in the other unwieldy, 
unmanageable masses. It is clear that the regimental officers had no liking for 
such a formation ; for the officer commanding the Rear Echelon in Durutte’s corps 
asked leave to modify it, but was told he “must obey orders.” It was not only 
against cavalry these masses were ineffective, for, although our skirmishers were 
driven in quickly by the heads of the columns, yet individual British soldiers in 
retiring marched close to their flanks as they came on, firing into the crowds with 
impunity. No writer, so far as I know, has shown conclusively that the formation 
was due to Ney, but the fact that he employed it at Borodino in 1812, and at Bautzen 
in 1813, indicates that he believed it the most suitable for raw troops. Napoleon at 
St. Helena condemned emphatically its use at Waterloo, and mentioned that it was 
the cause of the heavy loss of the French at Albuera. Jomini says these unwieldy 
columns of D’Erlon’s contributed greatly to the defeat of the Emperor’s army. 

There was only one demi-brigade intact after our cavalry crossed the low ground 
between the two positions, and that was dispersed during the advance of Vandeleur’s 
brigade, which I shall now describe ; but before doing so it is desirable I should 
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say that when Durutte, the leader of the Rear Echelon, advanced, he took forward 
six battalions only, leaving two on the Eastern flank of the great battery. Four 
were sent against Smohain and Papelotte, and it appears that the other two battalions 
occupied the fields immediately to the West of those hamlets. 


When Lord Uxbridge, who had given no orders as to how far his cavalry might 
push on, saw that the greater part of the two brigades was completely beyond control, 
he and all the officers endeavoured to check the wild, disorderly gallop. In this, 
however, they had no success, except with the regiments on the extreme right. 

The Blues were intended to move in support of the brigade, but drew up into 
the front line before it passed the enclosures of La Haie Sainte, where Major Pack 
was killed. ‘The regiment was, however, kept well in hand, and under their steady- 
formed squadrons those men of the 1st Life Guards who escaped from the volleys 
of Bachelu’s infantry, standing on the summit of the cutting South of La Haie 
Sainte, were enabled to effect their retreat. The znd Life Guards, and King’s 
Dragoon Guards, who had gone right up into the French position, were fired on 
heavily by infantry, and were attacked by Travers’ brigade of Milhaud’s cuirassier 
division. The Scots Greys, after entering the battery, wheeled to the left, pursuing 
their work of destruction to the Eastward, and they were now menaced by the leading 
squadrons of Jacquinot’s division of Lancers. 

So great was the confusion in the French ranks that some of our men penetrated 
even to the second line, behind the artillery waggons, and returned unscathed ; for a 
trooper ‘n the Household Brigade, who enjoyed several personal combats, described 
to Haydon, the historical painter, to whom he had, before the war, often sat as a 
model, how, far behind the guns, he came on some artillery drivers, mere boys, who 
sit crying on their horses. 

It must be difficult for those who have never seen a battle to understand how 
individual soldiers can ride with impunity inside the lines of a hostile army, but 
there were many instances at Balaklava (1854) of our Light Cavalry returning safely 
after penetrating more than half a mile behind the Russian batteries. Our officers 
at Waterloo were fully sensible of the opportunities they were offering to the enemy, 
and tried to keep their men under command, giving their lives in trying to do 
so, but they were not successful. An officer of the Scots Greys, in endeavouring to 
bring his men away from a column of French infantry they were pursuing, was shot 
down by men in its ranks. Many other officers met their death in trying to rally 
their men, and, like the colonels of the Scots Greys and King’s Dragoon Guards, 
were slain within the French main position. As some of the survivors wrote, “ If 
we could only have got a hundred men together we could have got away.” 

The Colonel of the Inniskilling Dragoons states distinctly that nobody was told 
how far they were to go, nor did he know which column his regiment was to 
attack; and the want of clear orders to some extent excuses the lack of battle 
discipline amongst the Rank and File. This tendency to break up in pursuit of the 
enemy, after a successful charge, had been noticed throughout the Peninsular War, 
both by French and English generals, and the Duke of Wellington held strong 
views on the subject. 

Siborne writes that Lord Uxbridge at this time looked round anxiously for the 
support of one of the Light brigades from the left of the position. It does not 
appear that he had warned them of the attack he was about to make, and the 
brigade nearest at hand was commanded by a soldier who, however brave, was 
more accustomed to wait for orders than to act on his own initiative. He had 
served for a long time under the Duke of Wellington, and knew how heavily he 
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could vent his displeasure on officers who moved without orders, for the whole 
Peninsular army had felt the Duke’s treatment of Norman Ramsay.* 

When the Prussian military attaché, seeing what was about to occur, urged 
Vandeleur and Vivian to move to the support of the Union brigade, they both 
declined, saying, “ Alas! we dare not move without orders,” and Miiffling eventually 
having left them before Vandeleur moved, remained for years under the impression 
that neither brigade had advanced. The brigadiers do not seem to have been 
aware that the Duke had put the cavalry entirely in Uxbridge’s hands. He wrote 
in 1842: “’The Duke had placed the cavalry under me. . . . I received no order 
to make the first charge, nor any other during the day.” There was, however, 
some ground for their apprehension of the Duke’s displeasure, as is shown by 
his observation to Miiffling, when discussing the question years afterwards, that he 
“would have tried either of them by court-martial had they moved, even if they 
were successful.” 

After Miuffling had ridden away, Vandeleur changed his mind. His brigade 
was drawn up to the East of the Papelotte-Verd-Cocu road, which cuts through 
the ridge on which Wellington’s army stood. To move directly South and cross 
where the cutting was no longer an obstacle would have brought the brigade under 
close fire of Durutte’s skirmishing line, and so Vandeleur turned Northwards for 
about a quarter of a mile, and came back to the front through Best’s Hanoverians ; 
but by this time the Scots Greys had suffered great loss, and the commander of 
the Union brigade had been killed. After Sir William Ponsonby had crossed the 
valley, the hack he was riding, being exhausted, could not move faster than a 
walk ; and seeing a squadron of Jacquinot’s Lancers approaching, he took a locket 
off his neck and gave it to his aide-de-camp, who was better mounted. Both were, 
however, speared, as were many of those overtaken in the low ground. 

When Vandeleur’s brigade came over the ridge, the 12th Light Dragoons, leading, 
saw in their front that the only remaining intact column (46th Regiment) of 
Marcognet’s division was moving back in disorder. It attempted to stand when the 
Dragoons were seen approaching, but being caught on its right flank it broke up, 
and the r2th, galloping right through the crowd, without pausing to re-form, struck 
the flank of some squadrons of Jacquinot’s Lancers. 

As the 12th charged down the slope the smoke was so thick that it was difficult 
to tell friends from foes, and the 12th suffered more from the bullets of Pack’s 
brigade in their rear than from Durutte’s skirmishers on their left flank. Our cavalry 
came also under artillery fire from the French position, but this was more destructive 
to Jacquinot’s Lancers than to our men. Colonel Frederick Ponsonby of the 12th 
was first wounded in both arms, and then he was struck down by a sword-cut on 
the head by men following him. He fell eventually on his face, and while on the 
ground was speared by a Lancer—for no quarter was given, nor even asked for, in 


* Ramsay, a model Horse-artilleryman, was a universal favourite, and much liked by Lord 
Wellington. When in temporary command of Major Bull’s troop, at the battle of Vittoria, he had 
done well, and next day in the pursuit Lord Wellington personally ordered him to occupy a village 
for the night, saying if there were any orders, in the course of the night he wou/d send them. At 
6 a.m.,next day verbal orders were received for the troop to join its brigade, and after it had started 
a further written order was received from the quartermaster-general to the same effect. Lord 
Wellington overtook the troop while Ramsay was away looking for the best road. He left orders 
for him to be placed under arrest, and he remained suspended from duty for a considerable time, 
his name being omitted from the Vittoria despatch in spite of the representations of Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, Sir Thomas Graham, and many others. Lord Wellington maintained that he had said the 
troop was not to move without personal orders from him, but Ramsay and three others, who were 
present and heard his lordship speak, deny that these words were uttered. 
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this part of the field—but after being left for dead, was eventually brought in next 
day, and recovered. 

While the 12th Light Dragoons, having wheeled into line, were riding through 
the infantry, higher up the hill, the 16th Light Dragoons, led by Vandeleur, caught 
the head of Jacquinot’s Lancers in their front, but somewhat obliquely. ‘The two 
British regiments then drove Jacquinot’s men to the foot of the valley beyond 
which Vandeleur had ordered his men not to go. Some few of each regiment 
did, however, ascend the opposite height, where they were overwhelmed by the 
French cavalry, which then had arrived in force. ‘The 12th Dragoons, in pursuing, 
broke up in disorder in the valley, and were soon overtaken by other squadrons of 
the Lancers then coming on the ground. 

Although Jacquinot’s: men spared neither effective, nor wounded men, Travers’ 
brigade of Milhaud’s Cuirassiers acted differently. One of them galloped at a 
trumpeter with the intention of running him through, but, seeing how young he 
was, dropped the point of his sword and passed on, but was almost immediately 
killed by a 2nd Life Guardsman, who had not noticed that he had spared the lad. 

The survivors of the Heavy Cavalry now drew back, the retreat of the Union 
brigade being covered to some extent by Vandeleur’s brigade and a regiment of 
Dutch-Belgian cavalry, which advanced about half-way down the slope to the valley. 

The British squadrons re-formed on the position they had previously occupied, i 
but D’Erlon’s disorganised corps was withdrawn out of sight to the South of 
La Belle Alliance. The crowd of shouting and fighting men disappeared, and no 
troops remained on the slopes on which Wellington had seen one of the most 
brilliant successes ever achieved by horsemen over infantry. 










































Ney, about 3 p.m., seriously attacked La Haie Sainte, which, according to the ; 
French accounts, was captured between 3.30 and 4 o’clock, though Major Baring 
alleges that he and his few surviving men did not vacate the dwelling-house 
z.e., that nearest to the British position—-till shortly before 6 o’clock. 

It is doubtful whether the brave Germans would ever have been driven out if 
their ammunition had not failed. Some writers have reflected, but unjustly, on 
Wellington’s want of arrangements in allowing such a failure to occur. As the 
infantry stood in one position for eight hours, it was easy to supply them with 
ammunition, and this was done in all other cases, a cartload being in one instance 
put down inside a square during one of the cavalry attacks; but Major Baring’s 
battalion had a special rifle, and the carts containing the reserve for it went astray, 
being upset in a ditch. The confusion in the hours at which the post was captured 
arises, I believe, from the French writers regarding the capture of the farm as 
accomplished when its defenders could no longer harass their columns, preparing 
to assault the right centre of the British position; whereas English writers attach 
greater importance to our hold of the most Northern building of La Haie Sante 
being maintained, so as to prevent the French concentrating close under our main 
position, as they did about 7 p.m. Baring’s men had naturally paid most attention 
to loopholing the Southern end of the farm buildings ; and thus, when they were 
driven back to the dwelling-house, it was difficult for them to fire on to the French 
troops standing immediately West of the farm. 








THIRD ATTACK. 


About 4 p.m. Ney commenced a series of cavalry attacks on the Allied right 
wing ; and the whole of the serious fighting from this time till the final advance 
of the British troops took place on the open space of nine hundred yards lying 
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Sectons of the ground over which the French 
passed to attack the Right Centre of the Allies, 
4-8 p.m. 18&4June 1815. 
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between the enclosures of La Haie Sainte and Hougomont. On this confined ground 
Ney led forward Milhaud’s corps of Cuirassiers, 21 squadrons, and the Light Cavalry 
of the Guard, 19 squadrons, in all some 5500 men. As a man on horseback 
occupies about one yard in the ranks, and in order to ensure mobility it is necessary 
to have some interval between squadrons, it is clear that there was but very little 
space for this number of horsemen. 

Some French writers say there were twenty squadrons in the first line. This is 
obviously impossible. Colonel Sir Shaw-Kennedy, an eye-witness, says the necessity 
of avoiding the fire from the outposts in the farms contracted the available space 
to five hundred yards ; but we know fire from La Haie Sainte had not prevented 
cavalry from remaining close under its Western enclosure since 2 p.m., and some 
French cavalry certainly passed close to Hougomont. I believe the frontage varied 
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from four to eight squadrons, being mainly influenced by the slopes of the ground 
(see the diagrams). 

The fire of the French artillery was well maintained prior to the advance of 
the cavalry, all the available French batteries being brought forward. ‘The Allied 
infantry were ordered to lie down behind the crest of the ridge, and were thus 
to some extent saved from the iron shower which tore frightful gaps through 
battalions when it did strike; but the soft nature of the ground neutralised many 
of the projectiles. The Allied artillerymen, both British and German, stood up to 
their guns until the cavalry actually reached them, when, “by order,” they ran 
back, and lay down under the bayonets of the squares. This order did not reach 
some batteries, in which the officers and men remained with their guns. 

After a demonstration by Piré’s Light Cavalry to the Westward of Hougomont 
—which was, however, but feebly carried out—the forty squadrons having got into 
position between the Genappe-Brussels road and the South-East corner of Hougomont, 
advanced, our infantry running into square at the same time. 

According to the French historians, there was not one of the Cuirassiers who 
was not fully confident that he was going to complete a victory which had been 
practically already decided. The British infantry were not visible, and they were 
believed to be already in full retreat. Thus the immense mass went forward without 
a single squadron being held in reserve. They moved at first at a slow trot; 
and, while their artillery necessarily ceased fire, the British batteries, though firing 
as rapidly as possible, could scarcely miss the enormous target. As the first line of 
Cuirassiers came forward, all wearing breastplates, they produced a magnificent scenic 
effect ; and though there were soon gaps made through the ranks, no one wavered. 
When the leading squadrons approached nearer, the guns of the Allies were double- 
loaded with shot and canister, and some of them fired with the muzzles actually 
touching men and horses, ere the gunners ran back to the infantry squares, leaving 
four and five dead Cuirassiers heaped together still in the saddle on their lifeless 
horses. 

The 1st line of squadrons having mounted the crest, their trumpeters sounded 
the gallop, and they disappeared momentarily from the sight of those following them, 
who imagined that the first line had carried all in front of it. This was not the 
case: instead of a retreating infantry, there stood, as if rooted in the ground, some 
6000 men—the 3rd British Division—ranged in two lines of nine squares,* the four 
in second line being opposite to the intervals of the first row. On the left of the 
3rd Division stood a brigade of Brunswick troops, and on the right Maitland’s 
brigade of Guards. Behind the infantry stood the remnants of the Heavy Cavalry, 
Grant’s and Dornberg’s Light Cavalry brigades. 

As the Cuirassiers dashed at the squares, not a musket was fired until they came 
within thirty paces. It then generally happened that the head of the squadrons, 
struck down by leaden hail, fell—in some instances, no doubt, horses knocked down 
men—and the formation was temporarily broken; but, as the French officers said 
with admiring astonishment, in that, as in most of the subsequent charges, our men 
never moved till they got the command “Close up,”+ when they re-formed without 
the slightest hesitation. 

Generally, when the leading horsemen fell, those behind them opened out to the 
right and left, and, passing on, received from the flank of the squares a still more 
effective fire. The Duke of Wellington, in writing to General Beresford on July 
2nd, 1815, observed : “ We had the French cavalry walking about us for some time 


* Tn reality ‘‘ oblongs.” + ‘ Serrez les rangs,”” 
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as if they had been our own ’; and this observation, although his Lordship did not 
probably so mean it, expresses, as I understand, exactly the situation during these 
attacks. They wa/ked about but did not charge the squares. The French officers 
showed the most devoted gallantry. One who, with desperate valour, penetrated 
a square, lay sorely wounded on the ground, and begged our men to kill him. 
This they refused to do; and, intensely mortified by his men’s failure to follow 
him, he took his own life. The privates were courageous enough, but not 
sufficiently trained to follow their leaders closely, and were incapable of making 
vigorous concerted attacks. Lord Uxbridge says that they charged without any 
vigour, having lost heart from the occurrences two hours previously. There does 
not seem to be adequate ground for this opinion, as the only cavalry engaged at 
2 p.m. had had an easy victory in slaughtering the scattered and breathless men 
of the Union brigade. I attribute the failure to want of training and to the officers 
being strangers to the men. 

Although the cavalry of the Guard were for some time on the British plateau, 
yet they never galloped in a body on to the bayonets of our infantry. Individuals 
rode up to our men and strove to knock aside the bayonets, but only with the 
result that their bodies and those of their horses soon formed ramparts round the 
square. Successive regiments coming up got mixed, not merely in squadrons, but by 
regiments and corps. They were now charged by the British cavalry and driven off 
the plateau, on which, however, our horsemen remained, with the exception of the 
23rd Light Dragoons, who, forgetful of their orders, went down into the valley, and, 
being surrounded, suffered considerably. The French cavalry, reforming under the 
British position, repeated their attack, this time, however, holding back a portion 
of their third line to meet the British squadrons; but eventually the French were 
again driven to the low ground. 

Though the cavalry were unable to remain within sight of the infantry or guns, 
they merely withdrew below the crest, and individuals menaced the guns whenever 
an attempt was made to reload them. Major Lloyd, with one gunner of his battery, 
got six rounds off into the serried ranks, the head-dress of which he could just 
see ; but again and again he was stopped firing by an officer of the Imperial Guard, 
who, though alone, rode straight at him several times when reloading. A Brunswick 
rifleman shot the Frenchman; but eventually the Major was mortally wounded by 
another of these indomitable officers. 


FourTH ATTACK. 


Ney prepared another attack of cavalry with the survivors of the previous 
continuous charges. He formed up to support them Kellerman’s division, consisting 
of 11 squadrons of Cuirassiers, 7 of Dragoons, and 6 of Carabiniers, Guyot’s 
division of Heavy Cavalry of the Guards, 6 squadrons Horse Grenadiers and 7 of 
Dragoons: in all a reinforcement of 37 squadrons. We should bear in mind that 
the ground was now encumbered with numberless corpses of men and horses. 

Kellerman, who really understood the employment of cavalry, kept back a brigade 
of Carabiniers, 1000 strong, which he endeavoured to retain out of Ney’s sight. He 
had left this brigade to lead the Cuirassiers, when Ney, looking round, saw it, and 
galloping back, reproached the brigadier and took him on, and thus succeeded in 
again sending forward every available squadron, without holding one in reserve, 
Kellerman saw from a distance what Ney had done, and endeavoured to stop the 
Carabiniers, but was too late. Seventy-seven squadrons were thus led forward, this 
time the deepest mass being taken farther Westwards, nearer Hougomont. 

The mass of horsemen moved forward under the concentrated fire of the British 
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guns, and the same scenes were renewed again and again. ‘The bravest and _ best 
trained horsemen feli on the bayonets of our infantry, and their successors wheeled 
round on either side of the squares, incurring greater danger than if they had 
resolutely followed their leaders. 

French writers say that twelve times were these charges renewed, and, according 
to their accounts, their squadrons this time were better handled; but the final result 
was identical with that of the previous charges. ‘This is not astonishing, as these 
later attacks were generally carried out at ¢he wack. ‘The men in the Cuirassiers 
were magnificent in stature; the regiments were made up from mounted police,* 
and drafts of 30 picked men from each Dragoon regiment ; but they had not worked 
together even in squadrons, and half the horses had only been recently purchased. 

Slowly the exhausted horsemen fell back and re-formed in line between La Haie 
Sainte and Hougomont, whence they had started. ‘They had left two-thirds of their 
numbers strewed on the plateau and slopes of the ridge, nearly all the field officers 
killed or wounded, and many, unscathed by sword or bullet, had been seriously hurt 
by the pressure in the mass of horses. 


Under cover of the cavalry attacks, the infantry of Quiot’s division, pressing 
forward, endeavoured to surround some of Baring’s men, who were holding the 
garden North of the dwelling-house of La Haie Sainte; and the Prince of Orange, 
to extricate them, ordered down two battalions of Ompteda’s brigade, under Colonel 
Schroder; the 5th and 8th battalions, deploying, charged across the sunken road, 
and drove the enemy before them. ‘They were caught immediately in flank by 
a body of Cuirassiers, who were close under the crest. The 5th battalion was 
succoured by Somerset’s men in time, but the 8th battalion, being farther in 
advance and to the left, was cut down and dispersed, losing the Colonel and several 
officers, as well as a Colour. Later, after Baring had abandoned La Haie Sainte, 
the French infantry lining the Southern edge of the crest poured a hot fire into 
the Allied squares, and the 27th Inniskillings, standing immediately North of the 
cross roads, lost half their numbers, but without flinching. The survivors of a 
battalion of Kielmannsegge’s brigade stood equally firm, when the French, having 
got two guns in action to the North-West of La Haie Sainte, and within 200 or 300 
yards of the Allied line, before they could be driven back, by two or three rounds 
blew away one face of a square. The Prince of Orange then ordered Brigadier-General 
Ompteda to deploy and advance. Though this brave officer pointed out that the 
French cavalry were immediately under the crest, the Prince, disregarding the 
warning, ordered him forward. He at once deployed the 5th battalion and charged. 
The French infantry drew back, and a regiment of Cuirassiers, catching Ompteda’s 
men in flank, rolled them up from right to left, killing the Brigadier and destroying 
the battalion; thirty only answering the muster-roll after this unfortunate attack. 
‘The Prince, who, though an incompetent soldier, was a brave man, shortly after 
Ompteda’s death led forward another battalion himself, and was wounded. 


FirTH ATTACK. 

Soon after 5.30 the Prussian cavalry came up on Vivian’s left, to the North of 
Papelotte ; and he, hearing of the stress in the centre of Wellington’s position, 
suggested to Vandeleur, his senior officer, that the two brigades should move 
Westwards. Vandeleur declined to stir without orders; so Vivian decided to take 
his own brigade, and had got near the Genappe-Brussels road, when he met Lord 


* ‘Gens d’armes.” 
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Uxbridge, who was coming to bring both brigades to support the infantry near La 
Haie Sainte. When Vivian got near the cross-roads, seeing but two weak squadrons 
of heavy cavalry, he asked Lord Edward Somerset, “ Where is your brigade ?” 
And he pointed to those few then in the saddles. For the next two hours these 
devoted squadrons, formed in single rank, filled up the gap in the infantry line, 
and thus encouraged some half-trained soldiers of our Allies. Before nightfall the 
survivors of the seven Heavy regiments were re-formed into one squadron of only 
fifty files. 

When Vivian got into the centre of the position, the scene of ruin in the vicinity 
of the cross-roads showed no indication of the coming victory. Dead and dying 
were lying on the ridge, while numberless loose mutilated horses wandered in circles, 
bewildered by the smoke and deafening noise of the guns. ‘There the two brigades 
stood till, the attack of the Imperial Guard having failed, Adams’ brigade, on 
the initiative of Colborne of the 52nd, striking into the flank of these renowned 
soldiers, pushed them gradually back past La Haie Sainte. ‘Then the Guard divided, 
as did Adams’ brigade—a portion of it going up either side of the Genappe road, 
driving all before it. 

When the Duke of Wellington saw the Imperial Guard go back, he ordered 
Vivian to the front; and he was followed in the right rear by Vandeleur, moving 
close along the Eastern border of Hougomont. Vivian descended the slope covered 
by dead and dying men. The smoke at this time hanging over the ground was 
so thick that the cavalry could see nothing; but from the fire and the shouting 
farther Eastward it was apparent that the French were falling back. When Vivian 
got to the low ground, he saw in front of him crowds of scattered fugitives, and 
two or three squares of well-formed infantry, flanked on either side by cavalry and 
artillery. As is natural under the circumstances, the accounts differ materially as 
to the composition of these squares, but all writers admit that the cavalry were the 
remnants of the squadrons which had been so squandered between 4 and 6 p.m. 
Though some French authors assert that the squares were the shaken remnants of 
Quiot’s and Donzelot’s division, the Emperor’s account appears to put the matter 
beyond dispute, for in his published gazette* he said: “ Just as night fell four 
batialions of the Middle Guard were charged in flank by several British squadrons, 
and put in disorder.” The fugitives ran back, and others, seeing troops of the 
Guard flying, thought it was the Old Guard, and the panic spread immediately 
over the whole of the battlefield. 

As Vivian, having formed line on his leading squadron, was advancing to attack, 
he received another order not to charge infantry unless he was sure of breaking the 
squares. He urged that the cavalry, if unmolested, might charge our infantry ; and 
he led the roth Hussars against a regiment of Lancers which formed the left of the 
French horsemen. A squadron of Cuirassiers attempted to arrest the advance, but 
were beaten off; and the three squadrons of the 1oth, riding into distinct bodies of the 
enemy, put to flight all the mounted men to the Westward of the infantry squares. 
Vivian, ordering the 10th to re-form, galloped back to the 18th Hussars, being attacked 
on his way by a Cuirassier. Although the General had but one hand, he managed 
to wound his antagonist, who was killed by the orderly following Vivian. Riding up 
to the 18th, he said, “ You will follow me”; and was answered by Sergeant-Major 
Jeffs: ‘Yes, General, to hell if you will lead us.” And the Hussars galloped 
forward with great determination As they went on, a battery of artillery crossed 
their front, and was destroyed. Without a check, the 18th, after having upset some 
cavalry in their immediate front, inclined to the right, on to a body of cavalry 
* «¢ Bulletin.” 
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covering the retirement of one of the squares which was now falling back. ‘The 
cavalry was driven away, and a battery behind it was abandoned by its detachments, 
all of them flying in disorder. Two squares, however, of the Old Guard were 
still intact. 

As the General rode back for the supporting regiment—the 1st King’s German 
Legion—he came on a weak squadron of the roth Hussars standing near one of 
the squares of the Old Guard. While discussing the situation with Major Howard, 
who commanded the squadron, some of whose men were falling from the fire of 
the front rank of the square, they saw a British battalion approaching on their 
left with the apparent intention of attacking, and the General therefore ordered 
the squadron to attack. It charged absolutely up to the Frenchmen’s bayonets, 
on to which Major Howard literally fell; but the British battalion passed on 
without attacking, and although Howard’s men would not leave the square, fighting 
desperately with individuals, yet they failed to break it. It became shaken, however, 
and, after some hand-to-hand fighting, fell slowly back to the Genappe road. 

Vandeleur’s brigade, under command of Colonel Sleigh—for Vandeleur had 
succeeded to the command of the cavalry on Uxbridge being wounded—-passed on 
farther to the Westward, and attacked a large body of infantry between Mon Pilaisir 
and Rossomme, making many prisoners. ‘The 16th came on a large column of 
French infantry endeavouring to form square, and, charging it, took or destroyed 
the entire body ; while almost at the same moment the 11th Light Dragoons, farther 
to the Westward, took a battery—the last of the French guns in position. Our 
cavalry were now in a crowd of fugitives, and the leaders behaved with great humanity, 
for an officer who was there heard the order given to spare the drivers of a battery 
of horse artillery which had been surrounded. Some few of the Imperial Guard 
attempted to bayonet individual officers ; and the orderly of the officer commanding 
the 18th, to save his colonel, was compelled to cut Gown six in succession. There 
was, however, practically no further resistance, except froin the Grenadiers-a-Cheval 
of the Guard, who absolutely declined to surrender. They were covering a square 
in which Napoleon had taken shelter, and no efforts until darkness fell could drive 
them away faster than a foot’s pace. 

Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s brigades halted about to p.m., but the Prussian and 
Brunswick cavalry pressed the retreating French throughout the night. These, all 
wearied, and many wounded, attempted a last stand at Genappe, where about eight 
hundred were slaughtered and every gun then on the road was taken. ‘There was 
little or no resistance, but no cessation of slaughter! At Charleroi Napoleon himself, 
about 5 a.m. on the roth, attempted to stop the flight of his troops, but in vain. 
Beyond the town there are two roads which separate, and the greater part of the 
fugitives followed that leading to Avesnes, while others fled towards Phillipville. 

Modern cavalry soldiers who read these articles will be astonished to see how 
the generals displaced the commanding officers in leading charges. Vivian went so 
far as to halt his second line (the 18th) till he could charge with the first line 
(the roth) and return to lead the 18th. He only failed to lead the 3rd Regiment 
from the darkness preventing further attacks being executed. 

Lord Uxbridge made but one mistake, and that was, undertaking a squadron 
leader’s duties. For it there was absolutely no excuse. Siborne states that the 
General wished to excite the courage of his men. This is absurd. The Life Guards 
required no example, and their brigadier, Lord Edward Somerset, had made his 
mark at Salamanca (1812). Lord Uxbridge himself, writing in 1839, points out his 
“great mistake in having led the attack.” It induced nearly all the loss incurred 
by the Heavy Cavalry, for the Union brigade had scarcely any casualties till their 
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men retreated; and if Lord Uxbridge had remained behind, and sent Vandeleur 
down the slope at once, most of the men on exhausted horses would have got back. 
It was, however, his lordship’s only fault throughout the day, in which he showed 
great skill, initiative, and the most daring courage. 

Limits of space prevent my alluding to all the charges delivered during the 
battle, but one must not be omitted. Sir Colquhoun Grant had been to the 
Westward to observe Piré’s division, which made a demonstration when Ney first 
brought forward the Cavalry. Grant perceived Piré was not in earnest, and seeing 
our position was being heavily attacked, took back five squadrons, 13th Light 
Dragoons and 15th Hussars, and arrived just in time to charge and upset two 
separate bodies of Cuirassiers. Grant had three horses shot under him during the 
battle. 


CONCLUSION. 

In the first number of these papers * I endeavoured to explain why the French 
army, which fought so gallantly at Waterloo, was not, and could not have been, 
“the best Napoleon ever led into the field.” Monsieur Thiers, without apparently 
seeing the effect of his words, at least in the minds of soldiers, gives curious 
instances of their want of discipline during the battle of June 18th. His conclusions 
as to facts cannot be accepted by students who read both sides of the story of 
the campaign; but in this particular instance his statements are corroborated by 
General L’Héritier, who, some years after the battle, told General Vivian at St. Omer 
that the supporting lines of cavalry, impatient under the losses inflicted by the 
British artillery, insisted on going forward to endeavour to capture the guns. It 
was not only in this instance that the want of discipline was shown, for, as Henry 
Houssaye points out, for many years past, indeed even in the days of Austerlitz 
and Wigram, discipline had deteriorated, and in “the Hundred Days” it scarcely 
existed. The Rank and File believed, and with reason, that Napoleon had regained 
the throne through their suffrages, and, while full of enthusiasm for him personally, 
they took great liberties with their officers, and still more with the civil population. 
We find General Friant, Colonel-in-chief of the Old Guard, complaining that the 
men refused to accept biscuit as a ration, and that his Grenadiers carried about with 
them, on the line of march, women, and an enormous quantity of baggage. 

Napoleon’s system of selecting the finest men to be formed into picked battalions 
has many disadvantages. Shortly after his return 1300 men of the Line in one 
garrison demanded to be transferred to the Imperial Guard, and told their officers 
that unless the transfer was carried out within four days they would effect it 
themselves. This desire to join the Imperial Guard was not unnatural, for it was 
often unduly favoured in the distribution of rations, and, as the rest of the army 
thought, was seldom risked in an action until the battle was nearly won. Hence 
their nickname “The Immortals.” 

All readers of history know the unfavourable opinion the Duke of Wellington 
expressed of the military efficiency of the army, parts of which fought so grandly 
under his command at Waterloo; but it is clear that in his adverse criticisms he 
was comparing it with the British troops he had trained and led for so many years 
in the Peninsula. Opinions, from so great a general as Wellington was, are often 
taken for more than the speaker intends. It is true that he described his force 
as “the worst Army ever brought together,” and again as “an infamous Army, very 
weak and ill-equipped,” but that was in writing to Lord Stewart complaining of 
the want of support from the Ministry when he first went to Belgium. On the 
* PALL MALL MAGAziNE for March 1895. 
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other hand, a fortnight after the battle, when the recollection of the stoical courage 
of the soldiers was fresh in his mind, in a letter to General Beresford he wrote, 
“T never saw the British infantry behave so well.” 

A foreign officer who was present throughout June 18th quotes an observation 
of the Duke’s as follows: “When other Generals make mistakes their armies are 
beaten ; when I get into a hole my men pull me out of it.” * 

It is remarkable that Napoleon during the voyage to St. Helena, in speaking of 
the British infantry, observed, “One might as well try to charge through a wall.” 
No one, indeed, can read the account of how our cavalry charged home, and later 
with the gunners, and infantry stood up for hours never flinching when their ranks 
were being decimated, without feeling the deepest admiration for them and their 
determined chief. 

It is strange that the conduct of our regimental officers and men, and especially of 
the cavalry, has been generally more appreciated by our foes than by our countrymen. 
The panegyrics of the methodical Charras may be questioned, on account of his 
prejudice against Napoleon; the eloquent passages of Victor Hugo are scarcely 
accepted in this country, because he avails himself fully of a poet’s licence. ‘There 
exists, however, fortunately, a French account of the battle written by a General 
who was not only a good judge of what soldiers could do, but was also a man of 
the sternest and most inflexible rectitude. He often, in his unrevised diary, expressed 
harsh judgments against his own and our countrymen, but his whole life shows that 
he believed in the accuracy of the statements he made. ‘To prove the value of his 
testimony I briefly sketch his career. 

Foy entered the French army in 1791; he voted against Napoleon being allowed 
to exchange the title of First Consul for that of Emperor, and declined to join his 
brother officers in the address of congratulation. He covered the retreat of the 
French army after the defeat at Salamanca, and stood in the only square which 
resisted the attack of the German Legion Cavalry at Garcia Hernandez. Elected 
a Deputy in 1819, he opposed the assertion of undue power by the Monarchy 
with the same firmness with which he had withstood Napoleon’s dictatorship; and 
therefore, in further explanation of the want of success of the French cavalry, I 
cannot do better than conclude these articles with a translation of Foy’s description 
of the British infantry as it stood unmoved amidst the infuriated horsemen. 

“ Wounded, vehicles, reserve ammunition train, auxiliary troops, were hurrying 
in confusion towards Brussels. The Angel of Death was ever before their eyes, and 
busy in their ranks. Disgrace was behind them. In these terrible circumstances, 
neither the bullets of the Imperial Guard fired at point-blank range, nor the victorious 
French Cavalry, could break the immovable British infantry. One would have been 
inclined to believe that they had taken root in the ground, if the battalions had 
not, some few moments after the sun set, moved forward in grand array. ‘This 
they did, when the arrival of the Prussian army showed Wellington that, thanks to 
his numbers, thanks to his masterly inactivity, and to his knowing how to place his 
brave men in defensive positions, he had won the most decisive victory of our Age.” 


* Relation de la Bataille de Mont St. Jean, par un Témoin Oculaire.—‘* C’est Wellington qui 
parle: ‘Quand d’autres Généraux commettent une faute, leur armée est perdue, et ils sont sir d’étre 
battus : quand je me mets dans l’embarras, mon armée m’en retire. 
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CHAPTER XXXITII. 
THE GATE OF HELL, 


N the afternoon of the day following the interview between Lady Graves and 

Joan, it occurred to Henry, who chanced to be in Bradmouth, that he 

might as well call at the post office to get any letters which had been 

despatched from London on the Sunday. ‘There was but one, and, recognising the 
handwriting on the envelope, he read it eagerly as he sat upon his horse. 

‘Twice did he read it, then he put it in his pocket and rode homewards wondering, 
for as yet he could scarcely believe that it had been written by Joan Haste. There 
was nothing in the letter itself that he could find fault with, yet the tone of it 
disgusted him. It was vulgar and flippant. Could it be that the same hand had 
penned these words and those other words, incoherent and yet so touching, that 
had stirred his nature to its depths? and if so, which of them reflected the true 
mind of the writer? The first letter was mad, but beautiful ; the second sane, but 
to his sense shocking. If it was genuine, he must conclude that the person who 
penned it desire] to have done with him: but was it genuine? He could not 
account for the letter, and yet he could not believe in it; for if Joan wrote it of 
her own free will, then indeed he had misinterpreted her character and thrown his 
pearls, such as they were, before the feet of swine. She had been ill, she might 
have fallen under other influences ; he would not accept it without further proof, 
at any rate until he had seen her and was in a position to judge for himself. And 
yet he must send an answer of some sort. In the end he wrote thus :— 

“DEAR JOAN,— 

“T have received your note, and I tell you frankly that I cannot understand it. 
You say that you do not wish to marry me, which, unless I have altogether misunderstood 
the situation (as may be the case), seems incomprehensible to me. | still purpose to 
come to town on Thursday, when I hope that you will be well enough to see me and to 
talk this matter over. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“HENRY GRAVES,” 
Copyright 1895 by H. Rider Haggard. 
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JOAN HASTE, 


Joan received this note 
on the Tuesday morning. 
“Just what I expected,” 
she thought: “ how good 
he is! Most people would 
have had nothing more 
to do with me after that 
horrid, common letter. 
How am I to meet him 
if he comes? I cannot— 
simply Icannot. I should 
tell him all the truth, and 
where would my promise 
be then! If I see him I 
shall marry him—that is, 
if he wishes it. I must not 
see him ; I must go away. 
But where can Igo? Oh! 
Heaven help me, for I 
cannot help myself!” 


The journey to London 
had not changed Mr. 
Samuel Rock’s habits, . 
which it will be remem- | a oe. 
bered were of a furtive | Si Cg 
nature. When Lady 
Graves saw him on the 
Sunday, he was employed in verifying the informat:on as to Joan’s address that he 
had obtained from Mrs. Gillingwater. Any other man would have settled the matter 
by inquiring at No. 8 as to whether or not she lived there, but he preferred to prowl 
up and down in the neighbourhood of the house till chance assured him of the fact. 

As it happened Fortune favoured him from the outset, for if Lady Graves saw 
him, he also saw her as she left the house, and was not slow to draw conclusions 
from her visit, though what its exact object might be he could not imagine. One 
thing was clear, however: Mrs. Gillingwater had not lied, since to suppose that by 
the merest coincidence Lady Graves was calling at this particular house for some 
purpose unconnected with Joan Haste was an idea too improbable to be entertained. 
Still his suspicious mind was not altogether satisfied: for aught he knew Joan 
had left the place, or possibly she might be dead. In his desire to solve his 
doubts on these points before he committed himself to any overt act, Samuel returned 
on the Monday morning to Kent Street from the hotel where he had taken a room, 
and set himself to watch the windows of No. 8; but without results, for the fog 
was so thick that he could see nothing distinctly. In the afternoon, when the fog 
lifted, he was more successful, for, just as the November evening was closing in, 
the gas was lit in the front room on the first floor, and for a minute he caught 
a glimpse of Joan herself drawing down a blind. ‘The sight of her filled him with 
a strange rapture, and he hesitated a while as to whether he should seek an interview 
with her at once, or wait until the morrow. In the end he decided upon the latter 
course, both because his courage failed him at the moment, and because he wished 
to think over his plan of action. 


“ ‘Just what | expected: how good he is!’” 
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On the Tuesday morn- 
ing he returned about ten 
o'clock, and with many 
inward tremblings rang the 
bell of No. 8. The door 
was answered by Mrs. Bird, 
whom he saluted with the 
utmost politeness, standing 
on the step with his hat 
off. 

“Pray, ma’am, is Miss 
Haste within ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; being so ill, 
she has not been out for 
many weeks.” 

“So I have _ heard, 
ma’am; and I think that 
you are the lady who has 
nursed her so kindly.” 

“T have done my best, 
sir: but what might be 
your errand?” 

“TI wish to see her, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Bird looked at 
him doubtfully, and shook 
her head. “I don’t think 
that she can see any one 
at present—unless, indeed, 
you are the gentleman from 
Bradmouth whom she ex- 
pects.” 

An inspiration flashed 
into Samuel’s mind. “I 

: ‘ am the gentleman from 

“He lied boldly, answering, That is my name.”” Bradmouth,” he answered. 

Again Mrs. Bird 

scanned him curiously. ‘To her knowledge she had never set eyes upon a baronet, 

but somehow Samuel did not fulfil her idea of a person of that class. He 

seemed too humble, and she felt that there was something wrong about the red 

tie and the broad black hat. “Perhaps he is disguising himself,” she thought : 

“baronets and earls often do that in books”; then added aloud, “Are you Sir 
Henry Graves ?” 

By now Samuel understood that to hesitate was to lose all chance of seeing 
Joan. His aim was to obtain access to the house; once there, it would be 
difficult to force him to leave until he had spoken to her. After all he could 
only be found out, and if he waited for another opportunity, it was obvious that 
his rival, who was expected at any moment, would be beforehand with him. 
Therefore he lied boldly, answering, 

“That is my name, ma’am: Sir Henry Graves of Rosham.” 

Mrs. Bird asked him into the passage and shut the door. 
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“T didn’t think you would be here till Thursday, sir,” she said, “ but I daresay 
that you are a little impatient, and that your mother told you that Joan is well 
enough to see you now”; for Mrs. Bird had heard of Lady Graves’ visit, though 
Joan had not spoken to her of its object. 

“Yes, ma’am, you are right: I am impatient—very impatient.” 

“That is as it should be, sir, seeing all the lost time you have to make up for. 
Well, the past is the past, and you are acting like a gentleman now, which can 
never be a sorrow to you, come what may.” 

“Quite so, ma’am: but where is Joan?” 

“She is in that room at the top of the stairs, sir. Perhaps you would like to 
go to her now. I know that she is up and dressed, for I have just left her. I do 
not think that I will come with you, seeing that you might feel it awkward, both of 
you, if a third party was present at such a meeting. You can tell me how you got 
on when you come down.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Samuel again. And then he crept up the stairs, 
his heart filled with fear, hope, and raging jealousy of the man he was personating. 
Arriving at the door, he knocked upon it with a trembling hand. Joan, who was 
reading Henry’s note for the tenth time, heard the knock, and having hastily hidden 
the paper in her pocket, said “Come in,” thinking that it was her friend the doctor, 
for she had caught the sound of a man’s voice in the passage. In another moment 
the door had opened and shut again, and she was on her feet staring at her visitor 
with angry, frightened eyes. 

“ How did you come here, Mr. Rock ?” she said in a choked voice: “how dare 
you come here !” 

“T dare to come here, Joan,” he answered, with some show of dignity, “ because 
I love you. Oh! I beg of you do not drive me away until you have heard me; 
and, indeed, it would be useless, for I shall only wait in the street till I can speak 
to you.” 

“You know that I do not wish to hear you,” she answered ; “and it is cowardly 
of you to hunt me down when I am weak and ill, as though I were a wild beast.” 

“T understand, Joan, that you are not too ill to see Sir Henry Graves ; surely, 
then, you can listen to me for a few minutes; and as for my being cowardly, I do 
not care if I am—though why a man should be called a coward because he comes 
to ask the woman he loves to marry him, I can’t say.” 

“To marry you!” exclaimed Joan, turning pale and sinking back into her chair ; 
“T thought that we had settled all that long ago, Mr. Rock, out by the Bradmouth 
meres.” 

“We spoke of it, Joan, but we did not settle it. We both grew angry, and said 
and did things which had best be forgotten. You swore that you would never marry 
me, and I swore that you should live to beg me to marry you, for you drove me 
mad with your cruel words. We were wrong, both of us; so let’s wipe all that out, 
for I believe I shall marry you, Joan, and I know that you will never plead with 
me to do it, nor would I wish it so. Oh! hear me, hear me. You don’t know 
what I have suffered since I lost you ; but I tell you that I have been filled with all 
the tortures of hell; I have thought of you by day and dreamed of you by night, 
till I began to believe my brain would burst and that I must go mad, as I shall do 
if I lose you altogether. At last I heard that you had been ill, and got your address, 
and now once more I come to pray you to take pity on me and to promise to 
be my wife. If only you will do that, I swear to you I will be the best husband 
that ever a woman had: yes, I will make myself your slave, and you shall want 
for nothing which I can give you. I do not ask your love, I do not even ask 
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that you should treat me kindly. Deal with me as you will, be bitter and scornful 
and trample me in the dirt, and I will be content if only you will let me live where 
I can see you day by day. ‘This isn’t’ a new thing with me, Joan—it has gone 
on for years ; and now it has come to this, that either I must get the promise of 
you or go mad. Then do not drive me away, but have mercy as you hope for 
mercy. Pity me, and consent.” And with an inarticulate sound that was half a sob 
and half a groan, he flung himself upon his knees and, clasping his hands, looked 
up at her with a rapt face like that of a man lost in earnest prayer. 

Joan listened, and as she listened a new and terrible idea crept into her mind. 
Here, if she chose to take it—if she could bring herself to take it—was an easy 
path out of her difficulty: here was that which would effectually cure Henry of 
any desire to ruin himself by marrying her, and would put her beyond the reach 
of temptation, The thought made her faint and sick, but still she entertained it, 
so desperate was the case between her love and what she conceived to be her duty. 
If it could be done—with certain safeguards and reservations—why should it not 
be done? This man was in a humour to consent to anything; it was but a question 
of the sacrifice of her miserable self, whereby, so they said and so she believed, she 
would save her lover. In a minute she had made up her mind: at least she would 
sound the man and put the matter to proof. 

“Do not kneel to me,” she said, breaking the silence ; “you do not know what 
sort of woman it is to whom you are grovelling. Get up, and now listen. I love 
another man; and if 1 love another man, what do you think that my feelings are 
to you?” 

“T think that you hate me, but I do not mind that,—in time you would come 
to care for me.” 

“JT doubt it, Mr. Rock; I cannot change my heart so easily. Do you know 
what terms I stand on with this man?” 

“If you mean Sir Henry Graves, I have heard plenty of all that, and I am 
ready to forgive you.” 

“You are very generous, Mr. Rock, but perhaps I had better explain a little. 
I think it probable that, unless I change my mind, within a week I shall be married 
to Sir Henry Graves.” 

“Oh! my God!” he groaned; “I never thought that he would marry you.” 

“Well, as it happens, he will—that is, if I consent. And now do you know 
why ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Then I will tell you, so that you may understand exactly about the woman 
whom you wish to make your wife. Do not think that I am putting myself in 
your power, for in the first place, if you use my words against me I shall deny 
them, and in the second I shall be married to Sir Henry and able to defy you. 
This is the reason, Mr. Rock:” and she bent forward and told him all in a few 
words, speaking in a low, clear voice. 

Samuel’s face turned livid as he heard. 

“The villain!” he muttered. “Oh! I should like to kill him. The villain—the 
villain ! ” 

“Don’t talk in that kind of way, Mr. Rock, or, if you wish to do so, leave me. 
Why should you call him a villain, seeing that he loves me as I love him, and is 
ready to marry me to-morrow? Are you prepared to do as much—now? Stop: 
before you answer, you have not heard all the terms upon which, even if you 
should still wish to make me your wife, I might fosszb/y cansent to become so, or 
my reason for eyen considering the matter, First as to the reason; it would be 
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that I might protect Sir Henry Graves from the results of his own good feeling, 
for it cannot be to his advantage to burden his life with me, and unless I take 
some such step, or die, I shall probably marry him. Now as to the condition 
upon which I might consent to marry anybody else,—you for instance, Mr. Rock: 
it is that I should be left alone to live here or anywhere else that I might select 
for a year from the present date, unless of my own free will I chose to shorten 
the time. Do you think that you, or any other man, Mr. Rock, could consent to 
take a woman upon such terms?” 

“What would happen at the end of the year?” he asked. 

“At the end of the year,” she answered deliberately, “if I still lived, I should 
be prepared to become the faithful wife of that man, provided, of course, that he 
did not attempt to violate the agreement in any particular. If he chose to do so, 
I should consider the bargain at an end, and he would never see me again.” 

“You want to drive a hard trade, Joan.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rock—a very hard trade. But then, you see, the circumstances are 
peculiar.” 

“It’s too much: I can’t see my way to it, Joan!” he exclaimed passionately. 

“T am very glad to hear that, Mr. Rock,” she answered, with evident relief; 
“and I think that you are quite right. Good-bye.” 

Samuel picked up his hat, and rose as though to go. 

“Shall you marry him?” he said hoarsely. 

“T do not see that I am bound to answer that question; but it is probable,— 
for my own sake I hope so,” 

He took a step towards the door, then turned suddenly and dashed his hat 
down upon the carpet. 

“T can’t let you go—to him,” he said, with an oath; “I'll take you upon your 
own terms, if you’ll give me no better ones.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rock: but how am I to know that you will keep those terms ?” 

*T’ll swear it; but if I swear, when will you marry me?” 

“To-morrow, if you like, Mr. Rock. There’s a Bible on the table: if you are 
in earnest, take it and swear, for then I know you will be afraid to break your oath.” 

Samuel picked up the book, and swore thus at her dictation :— 

“T swear that for a year from the date of my marrying you, Joan Haste, I 
will not attempt to see you, but will leave you to go your own way without inter- 
fering with you by word or deed, upon the condition that you have nothing to do 
with Sir Henry Graves ” (this sentence was Samuel’s own), “and that at the end of 
the year you come to me, to be my faithful wife.” And, kissing the book, he threw 
it down upon the table, adding, “ And may God blast me if I break this oath! Do 
you believe me now, Joan?” 

“On second thoughts I am not sure that I do,” she answered, with a contemptuous 
smile, “ for I think that the man who can take that vow would also break it. But if 
you do break it, remember what I tell you, that you will see no more of me. After 
all, this is a free country, Mr. Rock, and even though I become your wife in name, 
you cannot force me to live with you. There is one more thing: I will not be 
married to you in a church,—I will be married before a registrar, if at all.” 

“T suppose that you must have your own way about that too, Joan; though it 
seems an unholy thing not to ask Heaven’s blessing on us.” 

“There is likely to be little enough blessing about the business,” she answered ; 
then added, touched by compunction: “You had best leave it alone, Mr. Rock ; it 
is wicked and wrong from beginning to end, and you know that I don’t love you, 
nor ever shall, and the reasons why I consent to take you. Be wise and have 
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done with me, and find some other woman who has no such history who will care 
for you and make you a good wife.” 

““No, Joan; you have promjsed to do that much when the time comes, and I 
believe you. No other woman could make up to me for the loss of you, not if 
she were an angel.” 

“So be it, then,” she answered; “but do not blame me if you are unhappy 
afterwards, for I have warned you, and however much I may try to do my duty, 
it can’t make up to a man for the want of love. And now, when is it to be?” 

“You said to-morrow, Joan, and so do I; the sooner we are married the sooner 
the year of waiting will be over. If it can be done, then, as I think-—for you have 
been living a long while in this parish—I will go and make arrangements and 
come to tell you.” 

“Don’t do that, Mr. Rock, as I can’t talk any more to-day. Send me a 
telegram. And now good-bye: I want to rest.” 

He waited for her to offer him her hand, but she did not do so. Then he 
turned and went, walking so softly that until she heard the front door close Mrs. 
Bird was unaware that he had left the room above. Throwing down her work, 
she ran upstairs, for her curiosity would not allow her to delay. Joan was seated 
on the sofa staring out of the window, with wide-opened eyes and a face so set that 
it might have been cut in stone. 
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“Well, my dear,” said the little woman, “so you have seen Sir Henry, and I 
hope that you have arranged everything satisfactorily ?” 

Joan heard and smiled; even then it struck her as ludicrous that Mrs. Bird 
could possibly mistake Samuel Rock for Sir Henry Graves. But she did not 
attempt to undeceive her, since to do so would have involved long explanations, 
on which at the moment she had neither the wish nor the strength to enter ; 
moreover, she was sure that Mrs. Bird would disapprove of this strange contract 
and oppose it with all her force. Even then, however, she could not help reflecting 
how oddly things had fallen out. It was as though some superior power were 
smoothing away every difficulty, and, to fulfil secret motives of its own, was pushing 
her into this hideous and shameful union. For instance, though she had never 
considered it, had not Mrs. Bird fatuously taken it for granted that her visitor must 
be Sir Henry and no other man, it was probable that she would have found means 
to prevent him from seeing her, or, failing that, would have put a stop upon the 
project by communicating with Henry. For a moment she was tempted to tell 
her the truth and let her do what she would, in the hope that she might save her 
from herself. But she resisted the desire, and answered simply, 

“Yes ; I shall probably be married to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” ejaculated Mrs. Bird, holding up her hands. ‘ Why, you haven’t 
even got a dress ready.” 

“IT can do without that,” she replied, “ especially as the ceremony is to be before 
a registrar.” 

“ Before a registrar, Joan! Why, if I did such a thing I should never feel half 
married ; besides, it’s wicked.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Joan, smiling again ; “ but it is the only fashion in which it can 
be arranged, and it will serve our turn. By the way, shall you mind if I come back 
to live here afterwards ?” 

“What, with your husband? There would not be room for two of you; besides, 
a baronet could never put up with a place like this.” 

“No, without him. We are going to keep separate for a year.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs Bird, ‘‘ what an extraordinary arrangement ! ” 

“There are difficulties, Mrs. Bird, and it is the only one that we could come 

I suppose that I can stay on?” 

“Oh! yes, if you like ; but really I do not understand.” 

“T can’t explain just at present, dear,” said Joan gently ; “Iam too tired. You 
will know all about it to-morrow.” 

** Well,” thought Mrs. Bird, as she left the room, “somehow I don’t like that 
baronet so much as I did. It is all so odd and secret. I hope that he doesn’t 
mean to deceive Joan with a false marriage and then to desert her. I have heard 
of people of rank doing such things. But if he tries it on he will have to reckon 
with me.” 

That afternoon Joan received the following telegram: “ All arranged. Will call 
for you at three to-morrow. Samuel.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE OPENING OF THE GATE. 


Ir was a quarter to three on the Wednesday; and Joan, dressed in the black 
silk gown that she used to wear when on duty at Messrs. Black & Parker’s, 
awaited the arrival of her intended husband in the little sitting-room, where presently 
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Mrs. Bird joined her, attired in a lilac dress and a bonnet with white flowers and 
long tulle strings. 

“What, my dear, are you going to be married in black? Pray don’t: it is 
so unlucky.” 

“Tt is the best dress that I have,” answered Joan. 

‘“‘ There is the pretty grey one.” 

“No,” she replied hastily, “I will not wear that. Besides, the black one is 
more suitable.” 

“Joan, Joan,” cried Mrs. Bird, “is everything right? You don’t look as you 
ought to—not a bit happy.” 

“ Quite right, thank you,” she answered, with an unmoved countenance. “I have 
been shut up for so long that the idea of going out upsets me a little, that is all.” 

Then Mrs. Bird collapsed and sat silent, but Joan, moving to the window, looked 
down the street. The sight was not an inspiriting one, for it was a wet and 
miserable afternoon even for London in November, and the rain trickled ceaselessly 
down the dirty window-panes. Presently through the mist Joan saw a four-wheeled 
cab advancing towards the house. 

“Come,” she said, “here it is. 
other wrappings. 

At the door she paused for a moment, as though her resolution failed her; then 
passed downstairs with a steady step. Mr. Rock was already in the passage inquiring 
for her from Maria. 

“Here I am,” she said: “let us go at once. I am afraid of catching cold if I 
stand about.” 

Apparently Samuel was too much taken aback to make any answer, and in 
another minute they were all three in the cab driving towards the nearest registry. 

“T managed it all right, Joan,” he said, bending forward and raising his voice 
to make himself heard above the rattling of the crazy cab. “I was only just in 
time, though, for I had to give twenty-four hours’ clear notice at the registry, and 
to make all sorts of affidavits about your age, and as to your having been resident 
in the parish for more than fifteen days.” 

Joan received this information in silence, and nothing more was said until they 
arrived at the office. 

From that moment till the end of the ceremony, so far as her immediate sur- 
roundings were concerned, Joan’s mind was very much of a blank. She remembered, 
indeed, standing before a pleasant-looking gentleman with gold spectacles and a 
bald head, who asked her certain questions which she answered. She remembered 
also that Samuel put a ring upon her finger, for she noticed how his long white 
hands shook as he did so, and their hateful touch for a few instants stirred her 
from her lethargy. Then there arose in her mind a vision of herself standing on 
a golden summer afternoon by the ruins of an ancient church, and of one who 
spoke to her, and whom she must never.see again. The vision passed, and she 
signed something. While her pen was yet upon the paper, she heard Mrs, Bird 
exclaim, in a shrill, excited voice, 

“T forbid it. There’s fraud here, as I believed all along. I thought that he 
used the wrong name, and now he’s gone and signed it.” 

“What do you mean, madam?” asked the registrar. “ Pray explain yourself.” 

“JT mean that he is deceiving this poor girl into a false marriage. His name 
is Sir Henry Graves, Bart., and he has signed himself there Samuel Rock.” 

“The good lady is under a mistake,” explained Samuel, clasping his hands and 
writhing uncomfortably: “ my name is Rock, and I am a farmer, not a baronet.” 


” 


And she put on a heavy cloak over her 
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**Joan’s mind was very much of a blank.” 


“Well, I must say, sir,” answered the registrar, “that you look as little like the 
one as the other. But this is a serious matter, so perhaps your wife will clear it 
up. She ought to know who and what you are, if anybody does.” 

“fe is Mr. Samuel Rock, of the Moor Farm, Bradmouth,” Joan answered, in 
an impassive voice. “ My friend here is mistaken. Sir Henry Graves is quite a 
different person.” 

Mrs. Bird heard, and sank into a chair speechless, nor did she utter another 
syllable until she found herself at home again. Then the business went on, and 
presently the necessary certificates, of which Samuel was careful to obtain certified 
copies, were filled in and signed, and the party left the office. 

“There’s something odd about that affair,” said the registrar to his assistant as 
he entered the amount of the fee received in a ledger, “and I shouldn’t wonder if 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rock make their appearance in the Courts before they are 
much older. However, all the papers are in order, so they can’t blame me. What 
a pretty woman she is !—but she looked very sad and ill.” 

In the waiting-room of the office Joan held out her hand to Samuel, and said, 
“ Good-bye.” 

“Mayn’t I see you home?” he asked piteously. 
She shook her head and answered, “On this day year, if I am alive, you may 
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see as much of me as you like, but till then we are strangers,” and she moved 
towards the door. 

He stretched out his arms as though to embrace her; but, followed by the 
bewildered Mrs. Bird, she swept past him, and soon was driving back to Kent 
Street, leaving Samuel standing bare-headed upon the pavement in the rain, and 
gazing after her. 

In the passage of No. 8 Sally was waiting to present Joan with a bouquet of 
white flowers, that she had found no opportunity to give her as she went out. 
Joan took the flowers and, bending down, kissed the dumb child; and that kiss was 
the only touch of nature in all the nefarious and unnatural business of her marriage. 
Mrs. Bird followed her upstairs, and so soon as the door was closed, said,— 

“For pity’s sake, Joan, tell me what all this means. Am I mad, or are you?” 

“T am, Mrs. Bird,” she answered. “If you want to know, I have married this 
man, who has been in love with me a long while, but whom I hate, in order to 
prevent Sir Henry Graves from making me his wife.” 

“ But why, Joan? but why?” Mrs. Bird gasped. 

“Because if I had married Sir Henry I should have ruined him, and also 
because I promised Lady Graves that I would not do so. Had I once seen him 
I should have broken my promise, so I have taken this means to put myself out 
of temptation, having first told Mr. Rock the whole truth, and bargained that I 
should not go to live with him for another year.” 

“Oh! this is terrible, terrible!” said Mrs. Bird, wringing her hands; “ and what 
a reptile the man must be to marry you on such terms, and knowing that you 
loathe the sight of him!” 

“To not abuse him, Mrs. Bird, for on the whole I think that he is as much 
wronged as anybody; at least he is my husband, whom I have taken with my eyes 
open, as he has taken me.” 

“He may be your husband, but he is a liar for all that; for he told me that 
he was Sir Henry Graves, and that is why I let him come up to see you, although 
I thought, from the look of him, that he couldn’t be a baronet. Well, Joan, you 
have done it now, and as you’ve sown so you will have to reap. The wages of 
sin is death, that’s the truth of it. You’ve gone wrong, and, like many another, 
you have got to suffer. I don’t believe in your arguments that have made you 
marry this crawling creature. ‘They are a kind of lie, and, like all lies, they will 
bring misery. You have a good heart, but you’ve never disciplined it, and a heart 
without discipline is the most false of guides. It isn’t for me to reproach you, 
Joan, who am, I daresay, ten times worse than you are, but I can’t hold with your 
methods. However, you are married to this man now, so if you are wise you'll 
try to make the best of him and forget the other.” 

“Ves,” she answered, “I shall if I am wise, or it I can find wisdom.” 

Then Mrs. Bird began to cry and went away. When she had gone, Joan sat 
down and wrote this letter to catch the post :— 

“DEAR SIR, 

“T have received your kind letter, and write to tell you that it is of no use 
your coming to London to see me to-morrow, as I was married this afternoon to Mr. 
Samuel Rock ; and so good-bye! With all good wishes, 

“ Believe me, dear sir, 
“ Ever yours, 
“ JOAN.” 

Joan was married on a Wednesday; and upon the following morning Henry, 
who had slept but ill, rose early and went out before breakfast. As it chanced, 
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the weather was mild, and the Rosham fields and woods looked soft and beautiful 
in the hazy November light. Henry walked to and fro about them, stopping here 
to admire the view, and there to speak a few kindly words to some labourer going 
to his daily toil, or to watch the pheasants drawing back to covert after filling their 
crops upon the stubble. Thus he lingered till long past the hour for breakfast, for 
he was sad at heart and loth to quit the lands that, as he thought, he would see 
no more, since he had determined not to revisit Rosham when once he had made 
Joan his wife. 

He felt that he was doing right in marrying her, but it was idle to deny that 
she was costing him dear. For three ceaturies his forefathers had owned these 
wide, familiar lands; there was no house upon them that they had not built; with 
the exception of a few ancient pollards there was scarcely a tree that they had not 
planted ; and now he must send them to the hammer because he had been unlucky 
enough to fall in love with the wrong woman. Well, such was his fortune, and he 
must make the best of it. Still he may be pardoned if it wrung his heart to think 
that, in all human probability, he would never again see those fields and friendly 
faces, and that in his person the race of Graves were looking their last upon the soil 
that for hundreds of years had fed them while alive and covered them when dead. 

In a healthy man even sentiment is not proof against hunger, so it came about 
that at last Henry limped home to breakfast with a heavy heart, and, having ordered 
the dog that trotted at his heels back to its kennel, he entered the house by the 
side door and went to the dining-room. On his plate were several letters. He 
opened the first, which he noticed had an official frank in the left-hand corner. It 
was from his friend the under-secretary, informing him that, as it chanced, there 
was a billet open in Africa, and that he had obtained a promise from a colleague, in 
whose hands lay the patronage of the appointment, that if he proved suitable in 
some particulars, he, Henry, should have the first offer of it. The letter added that, 
although the post was worth only six hundred a year, it was in a good climate, and 
would certainly lead to better things; and that the writer would be glad if he would 
come to town to see about the matter as soon as might be convenient to him, 
since, when it became known that the place was vacant, there were sure to be crowds 
of people after it who had claims upon the Government. 

“ Here’s a bit of good news at last, any way,” thought Henry, as he put down 
the letter: “ whatever happens to us, Joan and I won’t starve, and I daresay that 
we can be jolly enough out there. By Jove! if it wasn’t for my mother, and the 
thought that some of my father’s debts must remain unpaid, I should almost be 
happy,” and for a moment or two he gave himself over to a reverie in which the 
thought of Joan and of her tender love and beauty played the largest part (for 
he tried to forget the jarring tone of that second letter)—Joan, whom, after so long 
an absence, he should see again that day. 

Then, remembering that the rest of his correspondence was unread, he took 
up an envelope and opened it without looking at the address. In five seconds it 
was on the floor beside him and he was murmuring, with pale lips —‘‘ Married this 
afternoon to Samuel Rock.’ Impossible! it must be a hoax!” Stooping down, he 
found the letter and examined it carefully. Either it was in Joan’s writing, or the 
forgery was perfect. Then he thought of the former letter, of which the tenor 
had disgusted him; and it occurred to him that it was an epistle which a woman 
contemplating some such treachery might very well have written. Had he, then, 
been deceived all along in this girl’s character? It would seem so. And yet— 
and yet! What could have been her object in doing this thing? She had sworn 
that she loved him, and that she hated the man Rock. One only that he could 
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‘Impossible! It must be a hoax !'” 





see,—money. Rock was a rich man, and he—was a penniless baronet. If this 
letter were genuine, it became clear that she thought him good enough for a lover 
but not for a husband; that she had amused herself with him, and now threw him 
over in favour of the solid advantages of a prosperous marriage with a man in her 
own class of life. Well, he had heard of women playing such tricks, and the 
hypothesis explained the attitude which Joan had all along adopted upon the question 
of becoming his wife. He remembered that from the first she disclaimed any wish 
to marry him. Oh! if this were so, what a blind fool he had been, and how 
unnecessarily had he tormented himself with doubts and searchings for the true path 
of duty! But as yet he could not believe that it was true. ‘There must be some 
mistake. At least he would go to London and ascertain the facts before he passed 
judgment upon the faith of such evidence. Why had he not gone before, in defiance 
of the doctor and Mrs. Bird ? 

Half an hour later he was driving to the station. As he drew near to Bradmouth 
he perceived a man walking along the road, in whom he recognised Samuel Rock. 

“There’s an end of that lie,” he thought to himself, with a sigh of relief; “ for 
if she married him yesterday afternoon he would be in London with her, since he 
could scarcely have returned here to spend his honeymoon.” 

At any rate he would settle the question. Giving the reins to the coachman, 
he jumped down from the cart, and, bidding him drive on a few yards, waited by 
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the roadside. _ Presently 
Samuel caught sight of 
him, and stopped as 
though he meant to turn 
back. If so, he changed 
his mind almost instantly, 
and walked forward at a 
quick pace. 

“Good day, Mr. Rock,’ 
said Henry: “I wish to 
have a word with you. I 
have heard some strange 
news this morning, which 
you may be able to ex- 
plain.” 

“What news?” asked 
Samuel, looking at him 
insolently, 

“That you were mar- 
ried to Joan Haste yester- 
day.” 

“ Well, what about that, 
Sir Henry Graves ?” 

“ Nothing in particular, 
Mr. Rock, except that I 
do not believe it.” 

“ Don’t you?” answered 
Samuel, with a_ sneer. 
“Then perhaps you will 
throw your eye over this.” 
And he produced from his pocket a copy of the marriage certificate. 

Henry read it, and turned very white ; then he handed it back without a word. 

“Tt is all in order, I think?” said Samuel, still sneering. 

“ Apparently,” Henry answered. “ May I ask if—Mrs. Rock—is with you?” 

“No, she isn’t. Do you think that I am fool enough to bring her here at 
present, for you to be sneaking about after her? I know what your game was, 
‘cause she told me all about it. You were going up to town to-day to get hold 
of her, weren’t you? Well, you’re a day behind the fair this time. Joan may have 
been a bit flighty, but she’s a sensible woman at bottom, and she knew better than 
to trust herself to a scamp without a sixpence, like you, when she might have an 
honest man and a good home. I told you I meant to marry her, and you see 1 
have kept my word. And now look you here, Sir Henry Graves: just you keep 
clear of her in future, for if I catch you so much as speaking to her it will be 
the worse both for yourself and Joan,—not that she cares a rotten herring about 
you, although she did fool you so prettily.” 

“You need not fear that I shall attempt to disturb your domestic happiness, Mr. 
Rock. And now for Heaven’s sake get out of my way before I forget myself.” 

Samuel obeyed, still grinning and sneering with hate and jealousy; and Henry 
walked on to where the dogcart was waiting for him. Taking the reins, he turned 
the horse’s head and drove back to Rosham. 

“Thomson,” he said to the butler, who came to open the door, “I have changed 
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my mind about going to town to-day; you can unpack my things. Stop a minute, 
though: I remember I am due at Monk’s Lodge to-morrow, so you needn’t meddle 
with the big portmanteau. When does my mother come back ?” 

“On Saturday, her ladyship wrote me this morning, Sir Henry.” 

“Oh! very well. Then I shan’t see her till Tuesday; but it doesnt matter. 
Send down to the keeper and tell him that I want to speak to him, will you? I 
think that I will change my clothes and shoot some rabbits after lunch.” 

To analyse Henry’s feelings during the remainder of that day would be difficult, 
if not impossible ; but those of shame and bitter anger were uppermost in his mind 
—shame that he should have laid himself open to such words as Rock had used to 
him, and anger that his vanity and blind faith in a woman’s soft speeches and feigned 
love should have led him into so ignominious a position. Mingled with these were 
his natural pangs of jealousy and disappointed affection, though pride would not suffer 
him to give way to them. Again and again he reviewed every detail of the strange 
and, to his sense, appalling story ; and at times, overpowering as was the evidence, 
his mind refused to accept its obvious moral— namely, that he had been tricked and 
made a tool of—yes, used as a foil to bring this man to the point of marriage. How 
was it possible to reconcile Joan’s conduct in the past and that wild letter of hers 
with her subsequent letters and action? ‘Thus only: that as regards the first she 
had been playing on his feelings and inexperience of the arts of women; and that, 
as in sleep men who are no poets can sometimes compose verse which is full of 
beauty, so in her delirium Joan had been able to set on paper words and thoughts 
that were foreign to her nature and above its level. Or perhaps that letter was a 
forgery written by Mrs. Bird, who was “so romantic.” The circumstances under 
which it reached him were peculiar, and Joan herself expressly repudiated all 
knowledge of it. Notwithstanding his doubts, perplexities, and suffering, as might 
have been expected, the matter in the end resolved itself into two very simple issues: 
first, that, whatever may have been her exact reasons, Joan Haste had broken with 
him once and for all by marrying another man; and second, that, as a corollary to 
her act, many dangers and difficulties which beset him had disappeared, and he was 
free, if he wished it, to marry another woman. 

Henry was no fool, and when the first bitterness was past, and he could consider 
the matter, if not without passion as yet, at least more calmly, he saw that, the girl 
being what she had proved herself to be, all things were working together for his 
good and that of his family. Supposing, for instance, that he had found her out 
after marriage instead of before it, and supposing that the story which she told 
him in her first letter had been true, instead of what it clearly was—a lie? Surely 
in these and in many other ways his escape had been what an impartial person 
might call fortunate. At the least, of her own act she had put an end to an 
imbroglio that had many painful aspects, and there remained no stain upon his 
honour, which was something to be thankful for. 

And now, having learnt his lesson in the hard school of experience, he would 
write to his friend the under-secretary, saying he could not be in town till Wednesday. 
Meanwhile he would pay his visit at Monk’s Lodge. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
DISENCHANTMENT. 


Ir was Sunday evening at Monk’s Lodge, and Henry and Mr. Levinger were 
sitting over their wine after dinner. For a while they talked upon indifferent 
subjects, and more particularly about the shooting on the previous day and the 
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arrangements for the morrow’s sport. 
broke. 

“T heard a curious bit of news on Friday morning,” he said, “about Joan Haste. 
It seems that she is married.” 

Henry drank half a glass of port wine, and answered, “Yes, I know. She has 
married your tenant Samuel Rock, the dissenter, a very strange person. I cannot 
understand it.” 

“Can’t you? I think Ican. It is a good match for her, though I don’t altogether 
approve of it, and know nothing of the details. However, I wasn’t consulted, and 
there it is. I hope that they may be happy.” 

“So do I,” said Henry grimly. ‘“ And now, Mr. Levinger, I want to have a word 
with you about the estate affairs. What is to be done? It is time that you took 
some steps to protect yourself.” 

“*Tt seems to me, Graves,” he answered deliberately, “that my course of action 
must very much depend upon your own. You know what I mean.” 

“Yes, Mr. Levinger; but are you still anxious that I should propose to your 
daughter? Forgive me if I speak plainly.” 

“ That has always been my wish, and I see no particular reason to change it.” 

“But do you think that it is her wish, Mr. Levinger? I fancy that her manner 
has been a little cold to me of late—perhaps with justice; and,” he added, rather 
nervously, “ naturally I do not wish to lay myself open to a rebuff. I find that I am 
very ignorant of the ways of women, as of various other things.” 

“Many of us have made that discovery, Graves; and of course it is impossible 
for me to guarantee your success, though I think that you will be successful.” 

“ There is another matter, Mr. Levinger: Emma has considerable possessions ; am 
I then justified, in my impoverished condition, in asking her to take me? Would it 
not be thought, would she not think, that I did so from obvious motives ? ” 

“On that point you may make your mind quite easy, Graves; for I, who am 
the girl’s father, tell you that I consider you will be giving her quite as much as 
she gives you. I have never hidden from you that I am in a sense a man under 
a cloud. My follies came to an end many years ago, it is true, and I have never 
fallen into the clutches of the law, still they were bad enough to force me to change 
my name and to begin life afresh. Should you marry my daughter, and should you 
wish it, you will of course have the right to learn my true name, though on that point 
I shall make an appeal to your generosity and ask you not to press the right. I have 
done with the past, of which even the thought is hateful to me, and I do not wish 
to reopen old sores; so perhaps you may be content with the assurance that I am 
of a good and ancient family, and that before I got into trouble I served in the 
army with some distinction: for instance, I received the wound that crippled me at 
the battle of the Alma.” 

“T shall never press you to tell that which you desire to keep to yourself, 
Mr. Levinger.” 

“Tt is like you to say so, Graves,” he answered, with evident relief; “but the 
mere fact that I make such a request will show you what I mean when I say that 
Emma has as much or more to gain from this marriage than you have, since it is 
clear that some rumours of her father’s disgrace must follow her through life ; moreover 
she is humbly born upon her mother’s side. I do trust and pray, my dear fellow, 
that it will come off. Alas! I am not long for this world, my heart is troubling me 
more and more, and the doctors have warned me that I may die at any moment; 
therefore it is my most earnest desire to see the daughter whom I love better than 
anything on earth happily settled before I go.” 

VoL. VI.-—No. 26. 


Then there was a silence, which Mr. Levinger 
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“Well, Mr. Levinger,” Henry answered, “I will ask her to-morrow if I find an 
opportunity, but the issue does not rest with me. I only wish that I were more 
worthy of her.” 

“JT am glad to hear it. God bless you, and God speed you, my dear Graves! 
I hope when I am gone that, whatever you may learn about my unfortunate past, 
you will still try to think kindly of me, and to remember that I was a man, cursed 
by nature with passions of unusual strength, which neither my education nor the 
circumstances of my early life helped me to control.” 

“Tt is not for me to judge you or any other man; I leave that to those who are 
without sin,” said Henry, and the conversation came to an end. 


That night Henry was awakened by hearing people moving backwards and 
forwards in the passages. For a moment he thought of burglars, and wondered if 
he should get up; but the sounds soon ceased, so he turned over and went to sleep 
again. As he learned in the morning, the cause of the disturbance was that Mr. 
Levinger had been seized with one of his heart attacks, which for a few minutes 
threatened to be serious, if not fatal. Under the influence of restoratives, that 
were always kept at hand, the danger passed as quickly as it had arisen, although 
Emma remained by her father’s bedside to watch him for a while. 

“That was a near thing, Emma,” he said presently: “for about thirty seconds 
I almost thought——” and he stopped. 

“ Well, it is over now, father dear,” she answered. 

“Yes, but for how long? One day I shall be taken in this fashion and come 
back no more.” 

“ Pray don’t talk like that, father.” 

“Why not, seeing that it is what I must accustom my mind to? Oh! Emma, if 
I could but see you safely married I should not trouble so much, but the uncertainty 
as to your future worries me more than anything else. However, you must settle 
these things for yourself ; I have no right to dictate to you about them. Good-night, 
my love, and thank you for your kindness. No, there is no need for you to stop 
up. If I should want anything I will touch the bell.” 

*T wonder why he is so bent upon my getting married,” thought Emma, as she 
went back to her bed, “especially as, even did anything happen to him, I should 
be left well off—at least, I suppose so. Well, it is no use my troubling myself about 
it till the time comes, if ever it does come.” 

After his attack of the previous night, Mr. Levinger was unable to come out 
shooting, as he had hoped to do. He said, however, that if he felt well enough 
he would drive in the afternoon to a spot known as the Hanging Wood, which was 
to be the last and best beat of the day; and it was arranged that Emma should 
accompany him and walk home, a distance of some two miles. 

The day was fine, and the shooting very fair; but, fond as he was of the sport, 
Henry did not greatly enjoy himself—which, in view of what lay behind and before 
him, was scarcely to be wondered at. 

After luncheon the guns and beaters were employed in driving two narrow covers, 
each of them about half a mile long, towards a wood planted upon the top of a 
rise of ground. On they went steadily, firing at cock pheasants only, till, the end 
of the plantations being unstopped, the greater number of the birds were driven into 
this Hanging Wood, which ended in a point situated about a hundred and twenty yards 
from the borders of the two converging plantations. Between these plantations 
and the wood lay a little valley of pasture land, through which ran a stream; and 
it was the dip of this valley, together with the position of the cover on the opposite 
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“**Here | am,' said Mr. Levinger.” 


slope, that gave to the Hanging Wood its reputation of being the most sporting 
spot for pheasant shooting in that neighbourhood. ‘The slaughter of hand-reared 
pheasants is frequently denounced, for the most part by people who know little 
about it, as a tame and cruel amusement; and it cannot be denied that this is 
sometimes so, especially where the object of the keeper, or of his master, is not to 
show sport, but to return a heavy total of slain at the end of the day. In the case 
of a cover such as has been described, matters are very different, however ; for then 
the pheasants, flying towards their homes, from which they have been disturbed, 
come over the guns with great speed and at a height of from eight-and-twenty to 
forty yards, and the shooting must be good that will bring to bag more than one in 
four of them. 

By the banks of the stream between the covers Henry and his companions 
found Mr. Levinger and Emma waiting for them, the pony trap in which they had 
come having been driven off to a little distance, so as not to interfere with the beat. 

“Here I am,” said Mr. Levinger : “‘ I don’t feel up to much, but I was determined 
to see the Hanging Wood shot again, even if it should be for the last time. Now 
then, Bowles, get your beaters round as quick as you can, and be careful that they 
keep wide of the cover, and don’t make a noise. I will place the guns. You’ve no 
time to lose: the light is beginning to fade.” 

Bowles and his small army moved off to the right, while Mr. Levinger pointed 
out to each sportsman the spot to which he should go upon the banks of the 
stream ; assigning to Henry the centre stand, both because he had a loader with a 
second gun, and on account of his reputation of being the best shot present. 

“The wind is rising fast and blowing straight down the cover,” he said, when 
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he had completed his arrangements ; “those wild-bred birds will take some stopping, 
unless I am much mistaken. I tell you what, Graves: I bet you half a crown that 
you don’t kill a pheasant for every four cartridges you fire, taking them as they come, 
without shirking the hard ones.” 

“ All right,” said Henry, “I can run to that”; and they both laughed, while Emma, 
who was standing by dressed in a pretty grey tweed costume, looked pleased to see 
her father show so much interest in anything. 

Ten minutes passed, and a shrill whistle, blown far away at the end of the cover, 
announced that the beaters were about to start. Henry cocked his gun and waited, 
till presently a brace of pheasants were seen coming towards him with the wind in 
their tails, and at a tremendous height, one bird being some fifty yards in front of 
the other. 

“ Over you, Graves,” said Mr. Levinger. 

Henry waited till the first bird was at the proper angle, and fired both barrels, 
aiming at least three yards ahead of him; but without producing the slightest effect 
upon the old cock, which sailed away serenely. Snatching his second gun with an 
exclamation, he repeated the performance at the hen that followed, and with a similar 
lack of result. 

“ There go four cartridges, any way,” said Mr. Levinger. 

“Tt isn’t fair to count them,” answered Henry, laughing ; “those birds were clean 
out of shot.” 

“Ves, out of your shot, Graves. You were yards behind them. You mustn’t 
be content with aiming ahead here, especially in this wind ; if you don’t swing as 
well, you'll scarcely kill a bird. Look out: here comes another. ‘There ! you’ve missed 
him again. Swing, man, swing !” 

By this time Henry was fairly nettled, for, chancing to look round, he saw that 
Emma was laughing at his discomfiture. At the next bird that came over him he 
took his host’s advice and “swung” with a vengeance, and down it fell far behind 
him, dead as a stone. 

“That’s better, Graves ; you caught him in the head.” 

Now the fun became fast and furious, and Emma, watching Henry’s face as he fired 
away with as much earnestness and energy as though the fate of the British Empire 
depended upon each shot, thought that he was quite handsome. Handsome he 
was not, nor ever would be; but it is true that, like most Englishmen, he looked 
his best in his rough shooting clothes and when intent upon his sport. Five minutes 
more, and the firing, which had been continuous all along the line, began to slacken, 
and then died away altogether, Henry distinguishing himself by killing the last two 
birds that came over with a brilliant right and left. Still, when the slain came to be 
counted it was found that he had lost his bet by one cartridge. 

“Don’t be depressed,” said Levinger, as he pocketed the half-crown; “ the other 
fellows have done much worse. I don’t believe that young Jones has touched a 
feather. The fact is that a great many of the birds you fired at were quite impossible. 
I never remember seeing them fly so high and fast before. But then this wood has 
not been shot in half a gale of wind for many years. And now I must say good-bye 
to those gentlemen and be off, or I shall get a chill. You'll see my daughter home, 
won’t you?” 

As it chanced, Emma had gone to fetch a pheasant which she said had fallen 
in the edge of the plantation behind them. When she returned with the bird, it was 
impossible for her to accompany her father, even if she wished to, for he had already 
driven away. 

Henry congratulated her upon the skill with which she had marked down the 
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cock, at the same time announcing his intention of reclaiming the half-crown from 
her father. Then, having given his guns to the loader, they started for the high 
road, accompanied by the two pupils of the neighbouring clergyman. A few hundred 
yards farther on these young gentlemen went upon their way rejoicing, bearing with 
them a leash of pheasants and a hare. 

“You must show me the road home, Miss Levinger,” said Henry, by way of 
making conversation, for they were now alone. 

“The shortest path is along the cliff, if you think that we can get over the 
fence,” she answered. 

The hedge did not prove to be unclimbable, and presently they were walking along 
the edge of the cliff. Below them an angry sea was foaming, for the tide was high, 
driven shoreward by the weight of the easterly gale, while to the west the sky was 
red with the last rays of a wintry sunset. 

For a while they walked in silence, which Emma broke, saying, “ The sea is very 
beautiful to-night, is it not ?” 

“Tt is always beautiful to me,” he answered. 

“T see that you have not got over leaving the Navy yet, Sir Henry.” 

“Well, Miss Levinger, to tell you the truth I haven’t had a very pleasant time 
since I came ashore. One way and another there have been nothing but sorrow 
and worries and disagreeables, till often and often I have wished myself off the 
coast of Newfoundland, with ice about and a cotton-wool fog, or anywhere else that 
is dangerous and unpleasant.” 

“] know that you have had plenty of trouble, Sir Henry,” she said in her 
gentle voice, “and your father’s death must have been a great blow to you. But 
perhaps your fog will lift, as I suppose that it does sometimes—even on the coast 
of Newfoundland.” 

“T hope so; it is time that it did,” he answered absently, and then for a minute 
was silent. He felt that, if he meant to propose, now was his chance, but for the 
life of him he could not think how to begin. It was an agonising moment, and, 
though the evening had turned bitterly cold, he became aware that the perspiration 
was running down his forehead. 

“ Miss Levinger,” he said suddenly, “I have something to ask you.” 

“To ask me, Sir Henry? What about?” 

“ About—about yourself. I wish to ask you if you will honour me by promising 
to become my wife ?” 

Emma heard, and, stopping suddenly in her walk, looked round as though to find 
a refuge, but seeing none went on again. 

“ Miss Levinger,” Henry continued, “I am not skilled at this sort of thing, and 
I hope that you will make allowances for my awkwardness. Do you think that you 
could care enough for me to marry me? I know very well that I have little to 
recommend me, and there are circumstances connected with my financial position 
which make it almost presumptuous that I should ask you.” 

“T think, Sir Henry,” she answered, speaking for the first time, “that we may 
leave money matters out of the question. I have heard something of the state of 
affairs at Rosham, and I know that you are not responsible for it, though you are 
expected by others to remedy it.” 

“Tt is very generous of you to speak like that, Miss Levinger; and it helps me 
out of a great difficulty, for I could not see how I was to explain all this business 
to you.” 

“T think that it is only just, Sir Henry, not generous. Provided that there is 
enough on one side or the other, money is not the principal question to be considered.” 
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“No, Miss Levinger, I agree with you, though I have known others who thought 
differently. ‘The main thing is whether you can care enough about me.” 

“That is one thing, Sir Henry,” she answered in a low voice; “also there are 
others.” 

“I suppose that you mean whether or noI am worthy of you, Miss Levinger. 
Well, even though it should destroy my chances with you, I will tell you frankly that, 
in my judgment, I am not. Listen, Miss Levinger: till within a few months ago I 
had never cared about any woman ; then I saw you for the second time, and thought 
you the sweetest lady that I had ever met, for I understood how good and true you 
are, and in my heart I hoped that a day would come when I might venture to ask 
you what I am asking you now. Afterwards trouble arose through my own weakness 
and folly——trouble between myself and another woman. I am sure that you will not 
press me for details, because, in order to give them, I must betray another person’s 
secret. ‘To be brief, I should probably have married this woman, but she threw me 
over and chose another man.” 

“What!” said Emma, startled out of her self-control, “is Joan Haste 
married ?” 

“T see that you know more about me than I thought. She is married—to Mr. 
Samuel Rock.” 

“TI cannot understand it at all ; it is almost incredible.” 

“Nor can I, but the fact remains. She wrote to tell me of it herself, and, what 
is more, her husband showed me the marriage certificate. And now I have made a 
clean breast of it, for I will not sail under false colours, and you must judge me. 
If you choose to take me, I will promise you that no woman shall ever have a better 
husband than I will be to you, for your happiness and welfare shall be the first 
objects of my life. The question is, after what I have told you, can you care for me ?” 

Emma stopped, for all this while they had been walking slowly, and looked him 
full in the eyes, a last red ray of the dying light falling on her sweet face. 

“Sir Henry,” she said, “you have been frank with me, and I honour you for it, 
none the less because I happen to know something of the story. And now I will 
be equally frank with you, though to do so is humbling to me. When I stayed in 
the same house with you more than two years ago, you took little notice of me, but 
I grew fond of you, and I have never changed my mind. Still I do not think that, 
as things are, I should marry you on this account alone, seeing that a woman looks 
for love in her marriage ; and, Sir Henry, in all that you have said to me you have 
spoken no word of love.” 

“ How could I, knowing what I had to tell you?” he broke in. 

“T cannot say, but it is so; and therefore, speaking for myself alone, 1 should be 
inclined to answer you that we had best go our separate ways in life, though I am 
sure that, as you promise, you would be a good and kind husband to me. But there 
are other people to be considered: there is my father, who is most anxious that I 
should make a satisfactory marriage—such as I know this would be for me, for I am 
nobody and scarcely recognised in society here—and who has the greatest respect 
and affection for you, as he had for your father before you. Ther there is your 
family : if I refuse you it would mean that you would all be ruined, and though it 
may hurt your pride to hear me say so, I shrink from such a thought a 

“Oh! pray do not let that weigh with you,” he interrupted. “ You know well 
that, although much of what you say is unhappily true, I am not seeking you that 
you may mend my broken fortunes, but because you are what you are, and I desire 
above all things to make you my wife.” 

“T am sorry, but, though I believe every word you say, I must let it weigh with 
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me, for I wish to be a 
blessing to those about 
me, and not a_ curse. 
Well, for all these reasons, 
and chiefly perhaps, to be 
honest, because I am fond 
of you though you do not 
care very much for me, 
I will be your wife, Sir 
Henry, as you are good 
enough to wish it,” and 
she gave him her hand. 

He took it and kissed 
it, and they walked on in 
silence till they were near 
to the house. Then 
Henry spoke, and _ his 
voice betrayed more 
emotion than he cared 
to show : 

“ How can I thank you, 
Emma!” he said; “and 
what am I to say to you? 
It is useless for me to 
make protestations which 
you would not believe, 
though perhaps they 
might have more truth in 
them than you imagine. 





But I am sure of this, “+1 will be your wife, Sir Henry.’” 
that if we live, a time will 
soon come when you will not doubt me if I tell you that I love you.” And, drawing 


her to him, he kissed her upon the forehead. 
“T hope so, Henry,” she said, disengaging herself from his arms, and they went 
together into the house. 


Within ten weeks of this date Henry and Emma were spending a long honeymoon 
among the ruined temples of the Nile. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DESIRE OF DEATH—AND THE FEAR OF HIM. 


Joan remained at Kent Street, and the weary days crept on. When the first 
excitement of her self-sacrifice had faded from her mind, she lapsed into a condition 
of melancholy that was pitiable to see. Every week brought her a rambling and 
impassioned epistle from. her husband, most of which she threw into the fire half- 
read. At length there came one that she perused eagerly enough, for it announced 
the approaching marriage of Sir Henry Graves and Miss Levinger—tidings which 
were confirmed in a few brief words by a note from Mr. Levinger himself, inclosing 
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her monthly allowance ; for from Samuel as yet she would take nothing. Then in 
January another letter reached her, together with a copy of the local paper, describing 
the ceremony, the presents, and the dress and appearance “ of the lovely bride and 
the gallant bridegroom, Captain Sir Henry Graves, R.N , Bart.” 

“ At least I have not done all this for nothing,” said Joan, as she threw down 
the paper; and then for the rest of that day she lay upon her bed moaning with 
the pain of her bitter jealousy and immeasurable despair. 

She felt now that, had she known what she must suffer, she would never have 
found the strength to act as she had done, and time upon time did she regret that 
she had allowed her impulses to carry her away. Rock had been careful to inform 
her of his interview with Henry, putting his own gloss upon what passed between 
them ; and the knowledge that her lover must hate and despise her was the sharpest 
arrow of the many which were fixed in her poor heart. All the rest she could bear, 
but than this Death himself had been more kind. How pitiable was her state !— 
scorned by Henry, of whose child she must be the mother, but who was now the 
loving husband of another woman, and given over to a man she hated and who would 
shortly claim his bond. Alas! no regrets, however poignant, could serve to undo 
the past, any more than the fear of it could avert the future; for Mrs. Bird was 
right—as she had sown so she must reap. 

One by one the weary days crept on, till at length the long London winter gave 
way to spring, and the time of her trial drew near. In health she remained fairly 
well, since sorrow works slowly upon so vigorous a constitution; but the end of 
each week found her sadder and more broken in spirit than its beginning. She 
had no friends, and went out but littlke—indeed, her only relaxations were found 
in reading, with a vague idea of improving her mind, because Henry had once told 
her to do so, or conversing in the deaf-and-dumb language with Jim and Sally. Still 
her life was not an idle one, for as time went by the shadow of a great catastrophe 
fell upon the Kent Street household. Mrs. Bird’s eyesight began to fail her, and 
the hospital doctors whom she consulted were of opinion that the weakness must 
increase. 

“Qh! my dear,” she said to Joan, “ what is to happen to us all if I go blind? 
I have a little money put away—about a hundred and fifty pounds, or two hundred 
in all, perhaps; but it will soon melt, and then I suppose that they will take us 
to the workhouse ; and you know, my dear, they separate husband and wife in those 
places.” And, quite broken down by such a prospect, the poor little woman began 
to weep. 

“At any rate there is no need for you to trouble yourself about it at present,” 
answered Joan gently, “since Sally helps, and I can do the fine work that you 
cannot manage.” 

“It is very kind of you, Joan. Ah! little did I know, when I took you in out 
of the street that day, what a blessing you would prove to me, and how I should 
learn to love you. Also, it is wicked of me to repine, for God has always looked 
after us heretofore, and I do not believe that He who feeds the ravens will suffer 
us to starve, or to be separated. So I will try to be brave and trust in Him.” 

“Ah!” answered Joan, “I wish that I could have your faith ; but I suppose 
it is only given to good people. Now, where is the work? Let me begin at once. 
No, don’t thank me any more; it will be a comfort, and besides, I would stitch 
my fingers off for you.” 

Thenceforth Mrs. Bird’s orders were fulfilled as regularly as ever they had been, 
and, as Joan had anticipated, the constant employment gave her some relief. But 
while she sat and sewed for hour after hour, a new desire entered into her mind 
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—that most terrible of all desires, the desire of Death! Of Death she became 
enamoured, and her daily prayer to Heaven was that she might die, she and her 
child together, since her imagination could picture no future in another world more 
dreadful than that which awaited her in this. 

Only once during these months did she hear anything of Henry; and then it 
was through the columns of a penny paper, where, under the heading of “‘ Society 
Jottings,” she read that “Sir Henry Graves, Bart., R.N., and his beautiful young bride 
were staying at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, where the gallant Captain was very 
popular and Lady Graves was much admired.” The paragraph added that they 
were going to travel in the Holy Land, and expected to return to their seat at 
Rosham towards the end of May. 

It was shortly after she read this that Joan, who from constantly thinking about 
death had convinced herself that she would die, went through the formality of making 
a will on a sixpenny form which she bought for that purpose. 

To Sir Henry Graves she left the books that he had given her, and a long letter, 
which she was at much trouble to compose, and placed carefully in the same envelope 
with the will. All the rest of her property, of any sort whatsoever, whereof she 
might die possessed—it amounted to about thirty pounds and some clothes—she 
devised to Mrs. Bird for the use of her unborn child, should it live, and, failing that, 
to Mrs. Bird absolutely. 

At last the inevitable hour of her trouble came upon her, and left her pale and 
weak, but holding a little daughter in her arms. From the first the child was sickly, 
for the long illness of the mother had affected its constitution; and within three 
weeks from the day of its birth it was laid to rest in a London cemetery, leaving 
Joan to drink the cup of a new and a deeper agony than any that it had been her 
lot to taste. 

And yet, when her first days of grief and prostration had gone by, almost could 
she find it in her heart to rejoice that the child had been taken from her and placed 
beyond the possibilities of such a life as she had led; for, otherwise, how would 
things have gone with it when she, its mother, passed into the power of Samuel 
Rock? Surely he would have hated and maltreated it, and, if fate had left it without 
the protection of her love in the hands of such a guardian, its existence might have 
been made a misery. Still, after the death of that infant those about her never saw 
a smile upon Joan’s face, however closely they might watch for it. Perhaps she was 
more beautiful now than she had ever been, for the chestnut hair that clustered in 
short curls upon her shapely head, and her great sorrowful eyes shining in the pallor 
of her sweet face, refined and made strange her loveliness ; moreover, if the grace of 
girlhood had left her, it was replaced by another and a truer dignity—the dignity 
of a woman who has loved and suffered and lost. 


One morning, it was on the ninth of June, Joan received a letter from her husband, 
who now wrote to her every two or three days. Before she opened it she knew 
well from past experience what would be the tenor of its contents: an appeal to 
her, more or less impassioned, to shorten the year of separation for which she had 
stipulated, and come to live with him as his wife. She was not mistaken, for the 
letter ended thus : 


“Oh! Joan, have pity on me and come to me, for if you don’t I think that I shall 
go crazed. I have kept my promise to you faithful so far, so if you are made of flesh 
and blood, show mercy before you drive me to something desperate. It’s all over now ; the 
child’s dead, you tell me, and the man’s married, so let’s turn a new leaf and begin afresh. 
After all, Joan, you are my wife before God and man, and it is to me that your duty lies, 
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not to anybody else. Even if you haven’t any fondness for me, I ask you in the name of 
that duty to listen to me, and I tell you that if you don't I believe that I shall go mad with 
the longing to see your face, and the sin of it will be upon you. I’ve done up the house 
comfortable for you, Joan ; no money has been. spared, and if you want anything more you 
shall have it. Then don’t go on hiding yourself away from me, but come and take the home 
that waits you.” 


“T suppose that he is right, and that it is my duty,” said Joan to herself with a 
sigh, as she laid down the letter. “Love and hope and happiness have gone from 
me; nothing is left except duty, so I had better hold fast to it. I will write and 
say that I will go soon—within a few days; though what the Birds will do without 
me I do not know, unless he will let me give them some of my allowance.” 

Having come to this determination, Joan wrote her letter and posted it, fearing 
lest, should she delay, her virtuous resolution might fail her. As she returned from 
the pillar-box, a messenger, who was standing on the steps of No. 8, handed her a 
telegram addressed to herself. Wondering what it might be, she opened it, to read 
this message : 


“Come down here at once. Iam ill, and must see you before it is too late. The carriage 
will meet the five o’clock train at Monk’s Vale station. Wire reply. 
“ LEVINGER, 
“ Monk's Lodge.” 


“T wonder what he can want to see me for,” thought Joan ; then, asking the boy 
to wait in the passage, she went in to consult Mrs. Bird. 

“You had best go, my dear,” she said; “I have always thought that there was 
some mystery about this Mr. Levinger, and now I expect that it is coming out. If 
you take a cab at once, you will just have time to catch the twelve o’clock train 
at Liverpool Street.” 

Joan nodded, and writing one word upon the prepaid answer—“ Coming ”— 
gave it to the boy and ran upstairs to pack a few things ina bag. In ten minutes 
a hansom was at the door and she was ready to start. First she bade good-bye 
to the two invalids, who were much disturbed at this hurried departure ; and then 
to Mrs. Bird, who followed her into the passage and kissed her again and again. 

“Do you know, Joan,” she said, beginning to cry, “I feel as if you were going 
away for good and I should never see you any more.” 

“ Nonsense, dear,” she answered briefly, for a queer contraction in her throat 
made a lengthened speech impossible, “I hope to be back in a day or two if 
all is well.” 

“ Yes, Joan—if all is well; and there’s hope for everybody. Well, good-bye, and 
God bless you wherever you go—God bless you here and hereafter, for ever and ever!” 

Then Joan drove away, and as she went it came into her mind that it would 
be best if she returned no more. She had promised to join her husband within a 
few days. Why should she not do so at once, and so avoid the pain of a formal 
parting with the Birds, her true and indeed her only friends ? 

By half-past four that afternoon the train pulled up at Bradmouth, where she 
must change into the light railway with tramcar carriages that runs for fifteen or 
twenty miles along the coast, Monk’s Vale being the second station from the 
junction. 

The branch train did not start for ten minutes, and Joan employed the interval 
in walking up and down the platform, looking at the church tower, the roofs of 
the fishing village, the boats upon the beach, and the familiar view of land and 
sea. Everything seemed quite unchanged ; she alone was changed, and felt as though 
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a century of time had passed over her head since that morning when she ran away 
to London. 

* Hullo, Joan Rock!” said a half-remembered voice at her elbow. “ I’m in luck, 
it seems: I saw you off, and here I am to welcome you back. But you shouldn't 
have married him, Joan; you should have waited for me, as I told you. I’m in 
business for myself now,—four saddle donkeys and a goat chaise, and doing grand. 
I shall die a rich man, you bet.” 

Joan turned round to see a youth with impudent blue eyes and hair of flaming red, 
in whom she recognised Willie Hood, much elongated, but otherwise the same. 

“Oh! Willy, is that you?” she said, stretching out her hand, for she was 
pleased to see a friendly face; “how are you? and how do you know that I 
am married ?” 

“Know? Why, if you sent the crier round with a bell to call it, folks would 
hear, wouldn’t they? And that’s just about what Mr. Samuel Rock has done, talking 
of ‘my wife, Joan Haste as was,’ here, there, and everywhere ; and telling how as 
you were stopping in foreign parts awhile for the benefit of your health,—which 
seems a strange tale to me, and I know a thing or two, I do. Not that it has 
done you much good, anyway, to judge from the air of you, for you look like the 
ghost of what you used to be. [I'll tell you what, Joan: for the sake of old times 
you shall have a ride every morning on my best donkey, all for love, if Sammy won't 
be jealous. That'll bring the colour back into your cheeks, you bet.” 

“ How are my uncle and aunt ?” asked Joan, hastening to change the conversation. 

“How are they? Will you promise to bear up if I tell you? Well, then, Mrs. G. 
is lodging for three months at the public expense in Ipswich jail, which the beaks 
gave her for assault ‘with intent to do grievous bodily harm’—them was the 
words, for I went to hear the case—‘upon the person of her lawful husband, John 
Gillingwater,—and my! she did hammer him too—with a rolling pin! His face 
was like a squashed pumpkin, with no eyes left for a sinner to swear by. The 
guardians have taken pity on him too, and are nursing him well again, all for nothing, 
in the Union. I saw him hoeing taters there the other day, and he asked me if I 
couldn’t smuggle him a bottle of gin—yes, and nearly cried when I told him that it 
wasn’t to be done unless I had the cash in hand and a commission.” 

At this moment Willy’s flow of information was interrupted by the guard, who told 
Joan that she must get into the train if she did not wish to be left. 

“ Ta-ta, Mrs. Rock,” cried Willie after her: “see you again soon; and remember 
that the donkey is always ready. Now,” he added to himself, “I wonder why the 
dickens she is going that way instead of home to her loving Sammy? He’s a nasty 
mean beast, he is, and it’s a rum go her having married him at all, but it ain’t no 
affair of mine. All the same, I mean to let my dickies run down by the meres 
to-night, for I’m sure he can’t grudge an armful of rough grass to an old friend of his 
wife’s as has been the first to welcome her home. By the way, why ain’t the holy 
Samuel here to welcome her home ?” and Master Willy scratched his red head and 
departed speculating, with the full intention of pasturing his donkeys that night upon 
lands in the possession or hire of the said Samuel. 


At Monk’s Vale station Joan found a dogcart waiting for her. When she had 
taken her seat she asked the groom if Mr. Levinger was ill. He replied that he 
didn’t rightly know, but that his master had kept the house almost ever since Miss 
Emma—he meant Lady Graves—had married, and that last night, feeling queer, he 
had sent for a doctor. 

Then Joan asked if Lady Graves was at Monk’s Lodge, and was informed that 
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“Joan found a dogcart waiting for her.” 


she and her husband were not expected home at Rosham from abroad till that 
very night, or the next morning. 

By this time they had reached the house, which was not more than half a mile 
distant from the station. The servant who opened the door took Joan to a bedroom 
and said that tea was waiting for her. When she was ready she went downstairs 
to the dining-room, where presently she received a message that Mr. Levinger would 
be glad to see her, and was shown to his room on the first floor. She found him 
seated in an armchair by a fire, although the weather was warm for June; and 
noticed at once that he was much changed since she had last seen him, his face 
being pale and thin and his form shrunken. His eyes, however, retained their 
brightness and intelligence, and his manner its vivacity. As she entered the room 
he attempted to rise to receive her, only to sink back into his chair with a groan, 
where for a while he remained speechless. 

“It is very good of you to come to see me, Joan,” he said presently. “ Pray 
be seated.” 

“‘T am sorry to hear that you have not been well, sir,” she answered. 

“No, Joan, I have not; there never was a man further from health or much 
nearer to death than I am at this moment, and that is why I have sent for you, 
since what I have to say cannot be put off any longer. But you do not look very 
well yourself, Joan.” 

“T feel quite strong, thank you, sir. You know I had a bad illness, for you 
very kindly came to see me, and it has taken me a while to recover.” 
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“| hear that you are married, Joan, although you are not living with your husband, 
Samuel Rock. It would, perhaps, have been well if you had consulted me before 
taking such a step, but you have a right to manage your own affairs. I trust that 
you are happy; though, if so, I do not understand why you keep away.” And he 
looked at her anxiously. 

“T am as happy as I ever shall be, sir; and I go to live with Mr. Rock 
to-morrow: till now I have been detained in town by business.” 

“You know that my daughter is married to Sir Henry Graves?” he went on 
after a pause, again searching her face with his eyes. “They return home to-night 
or to-morrow; and not too soon if they wish to see me alive, though they know 
nothing of that, for I have told them little of my state of health.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered imperturbably, though her hands shook as she spoke. 
“ But I suppose that you did not send for me to tell me that, sir ?” 

“No, Joan, no. Is the door shut? I sent for you—O my God, that I should 
have to say it!—to throw myself upon your mercy, since I dare not die and face 
the Judgment-seat till I have told you all the truth. Listen to me—” and his 
voice fell to a piercing whisper—“ Joan, you are my daughter |” 


(Zo be continued.) 





‘**Joan, you are my daughter,’” 
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WO lovers walk in the old-fashioned garden, 
Sweet with the perfume of old-world flowers, 





’ With clipped yew-hedges, and marble edges, 
q \ And sun-dial marking the fleeting hours. 






















A QUERY. 


ee They pause to rest by the marble columns, X yp 
i ae 


Down where the peacocks steut in the sun ; 
>» , ‘ 
») What sweet love-speeehes the silence teaches ! 
And the maid who listens is almost won, - 
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~~ When they were mated, how were things fated, 





Dear little people of long ago? 
Did they find love pales when eustom stales 


The passionate ardour they used to know ?, 
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AN AUTHORS’ STRIKE—A POET OF THE PRAIRIES—MR. HATTON’S ROPE-MAKERS— 
“THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH”—THE MALE AND THE FEMALE IN ART—A 
SPANISH INTERNATIONAL QUESTION—THE YELLOW BOOK EXPLAINED. 


MIHEY send me my own books,” one 
of the most popular authors in 
England complained to me patheti- 
cally the other day, “and they ask me to 
write in them. But to write in them is all 
that you can do for the books of your friends. 
If you do this for strangers, what is there 
left for your friends?” Although far less 
beloved of the book-buyer than the illus- 
trious novelist, I could yet offer him the 
sympathy of a minor fellow-sufferer. It is 
the American reader who is the main 
persecutor. He is not “gentle,” forsooth— 
a very bully, rather. But why do I say ‘he, 
when it is generally ‘she’? “You have 

eluded all my wiles 
<> hitherto,” she wrote 
a me the other day: 
iy “now I ask you 

straight out for your 

autograph.” This 

honesty would have 
softened me had I not just 
had to pay fivepence on 
the letter -— and for the 
second time that day! Of 
course her request was not 








Five Piwce = ACH, Fubar. 


accompanied by a stamped envelope either, 
though, if it had been, the stamp would 
have been an American ; invalid, a pictorial 
irony. She has a trick, moreover, of ad- 
dressing you—most economically—care of 
your American publishers, who expedite 
the letter with vengeful empressement, so 
that you pay double at your end of the 
Atlantic. And when everything else is in 
order, her epistle is insufficiently stamped, 
and your income is frittered away in futile 
fivepences. It is too much. The cup is 
full. We must no longer bow our necks 
beneath the oppressors yoke, no longer 
tremble at the postman’s knock. We must 
strike instead—we other men of letters. 
For authors, too, are human: manual 
labourers, overworked and underpaid, with 
no hope of an eight hours’ day. Their pay 
must not be still further reduced by this 
monstrous stamp-tax. Will not some Burns 
—more poetical than John—raise the banner 
of revolt? Perhaps William Morris may 
reconcile his hitherto contradictory vé/es by 
placing himself at the head of the movement. 
Henceforward no author is to despatch his 
autograph to an admirer, charm he never 
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so cunningly. Beshrew these admirers! a 
man’s personality is in his books, not in his 
scrawl. Whosoever violates this prescription 
shall be accounted a blackle.*% On one 
condition only shall autographs be sent— 
to wit, that they be paid for. I do not, 
indeed, propose that the author shall pocket 
the money, though I see no shame in the 
deed: everything is worth what it can fetch, 
and if an adventitious value comes to attach 
to a signature, the author were amply justified 
in pocketing this legitimate supplement to 
the scanty rewards of his travail of soul 
and body—just as he were justified, should 
locks of his hair come into demand, 
in alternating the scissors and the _hair- 
restorer. But as a suspicion still prevails 
that authors live on ambrosia and nectar 
(carriage paid), that the butcher, the & 
baker, and the ' 
candlestick maker 
tumble over one 
another in their 
eagerness to 
offer their goods 
at the shrine of 
genius, it may 
be unwise to 
shock one’s admirers too much by pocket- 
ing their oboli; and I would suggest— 
in all seriousness—that a charge be made 
in the future for all autographs: each 
celebrity could fix it according to the special 
demand, and the returns should go for 
charitable purposes. An “ Autograph Fund” 
should be founded in every profession 
admitting of notoriety. Among actors the 
fund could be devoted to that excellent charity 
the Dramatic and Musical Benevolent Fund; 
among writers, to the support of decayed 
critics and neglected novelists. Why not? 
In days when men cannot bear to see even 
Niagara wasting its energies in misdirected 
roars, why should so prolific a source of 
profit be neglected? The author’s strike must 
be initiated at once: the Autograph Fund 
demands an instant Treasurer. I don’t 
mind contributing ten signatures to start it, 
if twelve other writers, of equal eminence 
and illegibility, will guarantee a like amount. 





HE autograph of Mr. Hamlin Garland 
I} is not yet very much sought for by 
English collectors, but, to judge from 
his “ Prairie Songs” that have just come into 
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my hands, he is one of the new American 
poets who: are slowly emerging from the 
shadows cast by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Whitman, and the dead giants of the era 
that is done. Apparently Mr. Garland has 
had the delightful advantage of being a 
“cow-boy.” “Over such prairie grasses, 
around such tow-heads of popple trees, my 
brother and I 
rode, racing with 
half-wild horses, 
chasing the wild 
fox and the 
prairie wolf, spy- 
ing out the Mas- 
sasauga in the 
grass, and munch- ~™ 
ing hazel nuts in 
lee of hazel thickets on cold November days. 
Those were glorious days”! Why Mr. Gar- 
land should have abandoned these charming 
pursuits for poetry-making I do not quite 
understand. What “degeneracy”! It is 
surely more glorious to ride half-wild horses 
than Pegasus, which must needs move in 
measure. To be sure, Mr. Garland rides 
his Pegasus bareback, and with occasionally 
daring disregard of the polished style of 
Rotten Row. To drop this Pegasus metaphor, 
before it fails to go on all fours, Mr. Garland 
has succeeded notably in bringing the scent 
of the prairies into his poems :— 





‘*From fields of flowers blowing sweet 
And flinging perfume to the breeze 
The wild oats swirl along the plain ; 
I feel their dash against my knees, 
Like rapid plash of running seas. 

‘*T pass by islands dark and tall 
Of slender poplars thick with leaves, 
The grass in rustling ripple cleaves 
To left and right in emerald flow. 
And as I listen, riding slow, 

Out breaks the wild birds’ jocund call.” 


With such simple music Mr. Garland 

soothes us till we cry with hin— 
** O to lie in long grasses 
O to dream on the plain !” 

Rough and artless as Mr. Garland’s muse 
too often is, there are many moments when 
this artlessness touches supreme art. What 
can be stronger than his description of the 
Massasauga—the meadow rattlesnake ?>— 

**A cold coiled line of mottled lead, 
He lies where grazing cattle tread, 
And lifts a fanged and spiteful head. 
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‘* His touch is deadly, and his eyes 
Are hot with hatred and surprise — 
Death waits and watches where he lies. 
‘*His hate is turned toward everything ! 
He is the undisputed king 
Of every path and woodland spring. 
‘*His naked fang is raised to smite 
All passing things; light 
Is not swifter than his bite.” 
Does not the entire and unmusical change 
of metre in the penultimate line startlingly 
suggest the sudden and unexpected dart of 
the snake’s head? Perhaps the most musical 
thing in the volume is “ By the River,” from 
which I cannot resist quoting the last stanza: 
‘*The hot dust drifts along the street 
And fills the air with a furnace heat, 
Stifling the crowds of hurrying men ; 
But in my dreaming and rippling rhyme 
It is noon in the sultriest summer time, 
And I, a bare-legged boy again, 
Can hear the low sweet laugh of the river, 
See on the waters the dapples a-quiver, 
Feel on my knees the lipping-lap 
Of the sunny ripples, see the snake 
Slip silently into the sedgy brake, 
And hear the rising pickerel slap 
le With a rushing leap 
f Where the lilies sleep ! 


ON, 


»” 






I hope it will be hot 
weather when you 
read this, so that 
you may appreciate 
Mr. Garland’s gift of sensuous verse. 


Of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson’s new 
volume of “ Lyrics,” I can say nothing that 
has not already been said. Like his other 
critics, I find“ My Poet,” with its concentrated 
expression, the best thing in the book. 
There is the same quality in “ After Con- 
struing Cesar,” with a grave restrained 
humour in the reflection— 

** You little recked, imperious head, 

When shrilled your shattering trumpet’s noise, 

Your frigid sections would be read 

By bright-eyed English boys.” 
Perhaps “ bungling English 
7} boys” would be an improvement. 
(© There is depth as well as music 
in “The Yaffle,” and a large 
and inspiring philosophy breathes 
throughout these always stately if 

f \ not always inspired utterances. 

A simpler note is struck by Mr. 
H. C. Beeching in “In a Garden and other 





Poems,” which contains several beautiful 
lyrics, such as “ Prayers,” which I remember 
adimiring in the “ Ac Etiam” division of one 
of Mr. Miles’s collections, and “A Song of 
the Three Kings,” which I also remember 
reading before. Wandering in our modern 
wilderness of minor rhymes, can I give Mr. 
Beeching higher praise? 


HAVE always been interested in 
rope-makers ever since I read Long- 
fellows poem “ The Rope-Walk” ; 
** Tn that building, long and low, 

With its windows all a-row, 
Like the portholes of a hulk, 





Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their thread so thin, 
Dropping, each, a hempen bulk.” 


Mr. Joseph Hatton has added considerably 
to my interest in them. A recent essayist 
has enumerated all the “Romantic Pro- 
fessions” which occupy the population of 
Novel-Land. But no personage of fiction, to 
my knowledge, has ever made ropes, though 
poetic justice has left many a character 
untwisting them. A ropery is indeed an 
unconventional background for a_ novel. 
Even Kipling, I suspect, does not know the 
ropes. And not only has Mr. Hatton created 
the rope-maker for fiction, but he has dis- 
covered an original ropery of which any 
romanticist would be proud. It is a cave 
of the Peak in Derbyshire, at the entrance to 
the Devil’s Hole. This cavern has a dome 
and a nave that dwarf St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s; and here “the ropers’ drums and 
wheels and flying yarn make a music of their 
own,’—nay, more, these ropers form a semi- 
socialistic community. It is because this 
ropery was so promising that I laid down Mr. 
Hatton’s novel with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. With all that rope given him, Mr. 
Hatton should have gone further. To my 
depraved modern scientific taste, for which I 
am taken to task by my friends the critics, 
who care only for stories, a story with a 
ropery for a background should be a story 
that could only happen 77 a ropery. I expect 
my author to disengage for me the specific 
romance of a ropery. Now, 7he Banishment 
of Jessop Blythe, as Mr. Hatton calls his 
clever story, does indeed spring out of the 
constitution of the ropery, and so: do the 
love-affairs of his daughter, who, as the pro- 
fessional guide of the show-cavern, makes a 
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refreshingly new heroine ; but some of the 
other leading situations have no inevitable 
connection with it, though their dramatic 
quality will please the admirers of Mr. 
Hatton’s prolific invention, who will recognise 
without ungrateful grumblings the trouble 
the genial author of “ Cigarette Papers” is 
always at to break new ground. And, indeed, 
it is perhaps too much to expect a man whose 
easy quill was writing successful novels when 
most of us were in knickerbockers, to step 
into line with the younger generation. He 
must pull the ropes—and his figures must 
work—in the good old way. 

While half a dozen eminent hands repre- 
sent this younger generation in literature, 
the stage is still “held by the enemy.” 

Mr. Pinero is almost alone in his re- 
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“ sexual,” to restore the stage 
to literature; it is perhaps 
regrettable that both Mr. 
Pinero’s better plays should 
have co-operated with the pro- 
grammes of the Independent 
Theatre in establishing this 
confusion in the breasts of 
the vulgar. Sex problems are 
no more necessary to litera- 
ture than the fine writing 
which actor- managers. still 
mistake for it. The death of 
Colonel Newcome makes 
great literature without either. As well 
confound art with studies of the nude _ I 
have too little faith in the playgoing public 
to view the success of Pinero as a tribute to 
literature and an augury of its triumph on the 
boards. Only from a series of experiments 
can we learn how much is due to the irrele- 
vant fascinations of risky subject-matter. To 
accept Pinero as a pioneer (his name almost 
inakes the anagram) of the younger genera- 
tion that is knocking at the stage-door, is not 
to clamour for a stage given over to sex 
problems. Zhe Schoolmistress might have 
been as literary as the more notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, had Pinero chosen ; though, 
curiously enough, the extension of his range 
of subject has coincided with an intensified 
grasp of the technique and treatment that 
literature demands. 

Those who expected that 7he Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith would be a second Second 
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Mrs. Tanqueray have been disappointed. 
Agnes is quite another kind of sinner than 
the polyandrous Paula, and, instead of craving 
for fruit “when it is expensive,” scornfully 
refuses to hang a costly dress upon her 
bones. “Mad Agnes” is a more complex 
creature altogether, and the conception of 
her reveals quite a Browningesque subtlety. 
The portrait is not, indeed, entirely filled in. 
To pluck a Bible from the burning, after 
having thrown it into the fire, one must 
have had a Puritan training. The intuitive 
maidenly devoutness of which Agnes speaks 
could only have been a general religious 
emotionality, without those specific sanctities 
that bind even the soul that has outgrown 
them. When Mrs. Patrick Campbell threw 
the Bible into the fire I was in a glow; 
when she burnt herself to snatch it back 
she left me cold. The Mrs. Ebbsmiths I 
know are incapable of rescuing Bibles ; the 
Mrs. Ebbsmith Mr. Pinero has shown me 
could not even have thrown hers into the 
fire. That is a symbolic act, conceivable of 
a woman about to break with the old con- 
ventions, not of a woman who has long since 
burnt her boats and Bibles. Mr. Pinero has 
played with fire and burnt his fingers. Nor, 
despite the dramatic effectiveness of the 
metamorphosis of “Mad Agnes” into sane 
coquettish woman, whose sex has found her 
out—admirable expression!—and who is 
resolved to have her hour, the one topmost 
hour that comes once to every woman, does 
the situation seem to me quite convincing. 
If the relations between Agnes and Lucas 
Cleeve had been purely platonic up to that 
point—as the woman had once suggested 
they should be—then, no doubt, the sudden 
awakening of passion might transform her 
into the desperate creature, determined to 
have her hour at all costs, and despite her 
disillusion as to the character of the man. 
But passion had already entered into their 
relation—“ What has been, has been,” she 
says—so that we come to this dilemma: 
either, like Rossetti’s honey-bee, she has had 
her hour, or she has yielded herself without 
passion. The former is inconsistent with 
her eloquent outburst about “the woman’s 
hour,” the latter with her idealistic character. 
These objections, together with a few that 
Mr. Archer raises, could, as he suggests, be 
removed by slight verbal alterations—and 
there is no reason why Mr. Pinero should not 
polish, even at the thirteenth hour—but they 
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suggest the suspicion of a certain crudity in 
Mr. Pinero’s psychology, a certain confused- 
ness of handling, which shows that he is not 
yet quite a Browning. His figures are not 
modelled with scientific precision, they are 
not thought out all round. Even his man, 
Lucas Cleeve, delightfully complex as he is 
compared with the ordinary young man of 
the stage, is somewhat over-accentuated in 
his unpleasantness, too obviously egoistic 
to fascinate Agnes, even allowing for love’s 
glamour ; though this is perhaps the fault of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, who gave himself 
away, so far as I was concerned, in his first 
few speeches. This struck me as clever at 
the time, and I have it on my conscience 
that I told him so: on reflection it strikes 
me as too clever. As for the last act, that is 
indeed Browningesque, but then Browning 
is not dramatic. The situation is too subtle 
for the stage, which demands a big simplicity. 
To find Lucas Cleeve’s wife arriving on the 
scene —for the first time—to beg the repentant 
and refugee Agnes to go back to their 
common mate, did not indeed shock me, as 
I was told it would, but it kept my attention 
astrain to follow the perplexing motivation, 
the turnings and twistings, the ups and 
downs and ins and outs of the complicated 
psychical position. It was like following 
those ancient disputations of the school- 
men. The psychology is here triumph- 
antly right, but then how involved and 
super-subtle !_ Studied at home, in a volume 
of “Dramatis Person,” or “Men and 
Women,” it might prove grateful and com- 
forting to the intellectual faculties, but 
followed from a stall it is almost as exhaust- 
ing as 7he Master-Builder. This is surely 
not conducive to popular success, and I shall 
be much surprised if (/rs. Eddsmith holds 
the boards as long as its broader predecessor. 
And, apart even from the over-subtlety, the 
finale is not inevitable—it does not come as 
a simple, irresistible climax of the march of 
the last three acts ; the complications and 
characters introduced are new and unsym- 
metrical. Natheless there is a redeeming 
excellence in the conception—this audi 
alteram partem of the deserted wife, who is 
yet unwilling to see her husband's career 
wrecked ; 
Cleeve’s character so thoroughly that I am 
almost tempted to recant my insinuation 
that Mr. Pinero has not studied his person- 
ages all round. At any rate there is ample 
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evidence of vast preliminary perpension. I 
do not suppose our generation has witnessed 
the production of an original English play 
with more fundamental brain-work. 





OME people have been annoyed with 
Mr. Pinero’s play because it has a 
moral, some because it has no moral, 

and some because it has no morals. 

For some it is too good-goody, for 

others it proves nothing, and Mrs. 

Ebbsmith, with her  free-union 

theories, is only a fantastic female 

whose fatuous tragedy recalls 


** The noble Duke of York 
Who had ten thousand men 
And marched them up a great high 
hill 


And marched them down again.”’ 


For my part, as a 
treatment of the free- 
union theme, the play 
did not appeal to me at all. 
It is the story of an individual 
woman, and is as far from hand- 
ling the general theme as Mr. 
Grant Allen's novel. Wiser than 
the novelist, the dramatist has 
made no parade of his intentions, 
and so no one can accuse him 
of having failed to execute them. 
Mr. Grant Allen, 
indeed, now holds 
up hands of zs- 
thetic horror at the idea of 
having wanted to prove any- 
thing by “The Woman Who 
Did.” The Talmud says there 
are archers who first shoot and 
then fix the target. But there 
are also archers who, having 

i. missed the target, deny 

A that they aimed at it. 
: Like most books 

and plays dealing 
with sex problems, Zhe Noforious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith is valueless if viewed 
i as a philosophic gene- 
rality, for it ignores the 
factor of children, which 
is absolutely and in every 
sense the whole root of 
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compared with plays and books which ap- 
proach a scientific problem and omit its most 
important factor. In Mr. Archer’s brilliant 
epigram—if I may quote from memory— 
their matrimonial triangle has only two 
sides. No, if Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith 
persists in my memory, it is not by virtue of 
its philosophy or its plot or its passion, but 
because it contains one of the most beautiful 
scenes in the whole range not merely of 
drama but of literature. This scene is the 
first between the profligate Duke of St. 
Olphert’s—that spoilt child of fortune—and 
the enthusiast Agnes, whose whole life has 
been aspiration and suffering; and the 
greatness of it reaches its climax at the point 
where the 6/asé Duke describes his first sight 
of her in the rostrum of that Socialist hall 
whither he and his friends of the St. James’s 
Club-house had betaken themselves for 
diversion, and where they heard the populace 
crack nuts and drop profanities and laugh 
good-humouredly at “Mad Agnes.” This 
duel ’twixt petticoat-hunting Duke and petti- 
coated demagogue is full of the irony of life ; 
the extreme types of humanity are set face to 
face, and over and above their mutual mis- 
understandings the spectator sees the limit- 
ations of both. The scene touches “the 
tears of things”; it could only have been 
written by a master of the comedy and 
tragedy of the human spectacle. It proves 
once again, as the creation of Cayley Drummle 
proved in Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray, that 
in Mr. Pinero we have to do with a man of 
genius. Remove this scene, and take away 
the figure of the Duke of St. Olphert’s, and the 
play were a sombre wilderness. For even of 
epigram Mr. Pinero has been sparing—though 
what there is, is of the finest quality. The 
restraint and austerity that are the note of 
the master have grown upon him, and 
that fine economy of finely turned phrase 
which was notable in his speech last year 
at the Playgoers’ Club, rings in many a 
pregnant sentence of Zhe Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith. 

It is the acting about which there can be 
least dispute. Seldom has an author been 
so adequately interpreted ; and it says much 
for the intelligence of authors that they 
seldom blunder, as managers do, when given, 
like Mr. Pinero, a free hand in the choice 
of the cast. Mrs, Patrick Campbell, in a 
character the antipodes of that which brought 
her fame, proves at last that she is a real and 
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a great actress, and Miss Ellis Jeffreys and 
Miss May Harvey could scarcely be im- 
proved upon. As for Mr. John Hare—well, 
‘tis‘a pity Elia died without seeing him. 
Itistothe credit of the anonymous authoress 
of “A Superfluous Woman” (it were super- 
fluous to doubt she is a woman) that she 
has not again had recourse to the cheap 
method of achieving an audience by sex 
problems. The heroines of “ Transition,” 
her new novel, are only too unconscious of 
their sex, and, so far from wearing it on 
their sleeves unashamed, they appear sur- 
prised to find it in the lining of their jackets. 
The writer of “Transition” has had a big 
conception—nothing less than a treatment 
of Matthew Arnold’s “ Two Worlds—one not 
yet dead, the other powerless to be born” 
—but she has produced the merest Mudie 
mouse. Not the greatest genius unsold could 
hit off his age with the four or five dramatis 
persone with which our authoress works. 
Two teachers in a girls’ school, 
a very obvious leading member 
of the Fabian Society, a foreign 
and aristocratic-looking anarchist, 
and a clergyman converted to 
Christianity in his old age, are 
hardly figures adequately typical 
of our troubled time. But taking 
our authoress on a lower plane 
than her title, and viewing ~ 
“Transition” merely as a tale 
that is told, one must admit a great deal of 
cleverness and even fascination in the bulk 
of the book. Lucilla, the eager little soul of 
ardent white light, whose death-scene is 
given with no common tragic power, would 
be a creation, were she not a little shadowy, 
or ethereal if you will. One would hardly 
look for her among the staff of 
a girls’ school ; and perhaps it is 
because the authoress has failed 
to realise this school-life for us, 
because she gives us never a 
glimpse of the bread-and-butter 
misses, that her figures lack sub- 
stantiality. What an opportunity 
missed! We might have had a 
memorable image of the virgin 
enthusiast meditating bombs and 
dictating arithmetic to the unruly 
daughters of tradesmen. The tragedy of 
the book springs from Lucilla’s bitterness 
towards the Fabian who uses statistics 
against the dourgeoisie instead of dynamite, 
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And yet what is her own life but a 
compromise with the Jdourgeoiste whose 
daughters she educates ? Surely the sphere 
of her daily employ was just the very sphere 
in which to unlearn anarchism! Imagine 
scientific anarchy in the schoolroom! Nor 
would a woman who, we are expressly 
informed, had taken her degree in moral 
philosophy, be the sort of person to harbour 
these wild dreams. I fear me that lady- 
novelists do not realise their characters 
and situations in all their bearings. I 
remember reading a novel lately in which 
a chivalrous gentleman, in order to save the 
honour of a lady 
who had taken 
refuge in his 
chambers at mid- 
night, went out 
into the wet, tem- 
pestuous _ streets, 
and tramped them 
allnight. It made 
an effective end- 
ing to a chapter, 
but there was no 
reason on earth 
why he should not have gone to his club or 
to an hotel. There are misogynists who 
hold that the feminine has never expressed 
itself in art, and that even George Eliot was 
a man in more than nom de guerre. But 
methinks the feminine is expressing -itself 
very decidedly in art just now, and this 
expression takes the shape of novels which 
have no value as objective studies of human 
life, which have nothing of the artistic 
impartiality of a Fielding, a Thackeray, a 
Pinero, but have instead a lyrical subjectivity, 
which, if sometimes hysterical, is not without 
its value. One feels the poor passionate 
female soul straining at its bars. Women’s 
literature is the expression of an inward turbu- 
lence, not of outward observation. They are 
sibyls with slipshod styles, and prophetesses 
whose frenzy may be divorced from grammar. 
But they vibrate with emotion, and that is 
the vital thing. They essay to tell us of 
their characters, but it is only of their 
character that they tell. Their novels are 
truly autobiographies, and true  auto- 
biographies are always fascinating. There 
is not a little fiction—that poses as observed 
fact—which is really autobiography. Many 
tales are written of mean streets and mean 
people which are really nothing but con- 
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tributions to the psychology of the writer. 
Let us, then, reserve this category of the 
feminine in art for work which, lacking 
the complex, many-coloured vision of the 
masculine masters, refracts life through a 
one-coloured glass. Does this make Shelley 
a woman? I do not say no. At any 
rate, he was never an old one. Taking 
Chaucer and Shakespeare as men, it will 
be easy to test the sex of most writers. 
That some women will be found with the 
men and some men with the women does 
not impair the validity of this central dis- 
tinction between masculinity and femininity 
in art, for even in that real life of which 
literature is the reflection, you may find 
hundreds of people with the wrong sex. 
Actual sex is but a superficial distinction— 
as superficial as Dickens’s discovery that 
George Eliot was a woman, from the way 
Hetty Sorrel did her back hair. If, then, 
“Transition” is (on the whole, and despite 
some gleams of objectivity in the presentment 
of the converted clergyman) an expression 
of the feminine, let it be said that in Art 
woman is 7o¢ superfluous. We want her to 
enrich it by her aspirations and emotions ; 
only we would rather she were grammatical, 
we would prefer her to remember that 
quivering nerves and refinements of feeling 
are not exclusively female, and we would 
adore her if she didn’t talk of her individual 
vision of the world as if it were the Chad- 
bandian Te-rewth. 

A clever lady-novelist has remonstrated 
with me because I referred to Valdés as a 
writer of European importance. It appears 
that Mr. Howells is in the same boat with 
me, though he was too far away to write to. 
She declares that it is shocking to those who 
know anything of modern Spanish writers 
to hear Valdés spoken of seriously. “ Pereda 
is as great a writer as any modern literature 
has produced—exquisite, humorous, delicate, 
and powerful—but to hear of Valdés,’ says 
she, “sets the teeth on edge. He is not 
recognised by the Spanish critics of note: 
—you might as well mention Ohnet to 
Brunetiére as talk of Valdés to Pelargo. 
Other writers there are, indeed, who may 
claim to represent modern Spanish literature 
—Emilio Pardo Bazan, or Valera, or 


Echegaray—but Valdés is simply popular.” 
1 pointed out to my correspondent that I 
had not alluded to Valdés as a writer of 
European importance, that I had merely 

















cited him with other names as a proof of 


the cosmopolitism of modern literature. 
Did not his novel “ La Espuma” appear in 
its English shape of “ Froth” simultaneously 
with the Spanish edition? Had I not seen 
a novel of his, “ The Origin of Language,” 
running through the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
of New York? My critic replies, somewhat 
illogically, that Valdés is an international 
fact just because he is vulgar, and she flies 
off into an interesting excursus upon trans- 
lation. “Delicate and good workmanship 
does not easily bear transplantation, The 
translation of such work as Pereda’s would 
require an artist; and how many artists give 
themselves up to translation? Mérimée 
translated Tourgénieff, and the result is that 
one feels Tourgénieff could not be better in 
his own language. Any illiterate hack, with 
an average knowledge of Spanish and 
English can do Valdés into English, as 
Ohnet has been done. It speaks well of 
English taste,” she winds up sarcastically, 
“that Echegaray has been translated and 
acted in every European tongue except ours, 
and when there is choice of a Spanish writer 
to introduce into England, the idiotic 
translator must needs fall on the worst.” 
My correspondent forgets that that delicious 
novel of Valera, “ Pepita Jiménez,” has also 
been picked out by the same “idiotic 
translator” ; not to mention his “ Dofia Luz.” 
But really I must leave the lady to fight it 
out with Mr. Edmund Gosse, whose admi- 
ration of Valdés, as of every other author 
he edits, is most pronounced. Mr. Gosse 
distinctly assures his reader that in 1886 
“Valdés began to rank among the foremost 
novelists of Europe.” In that yearhe published 
his great story “ Riverita.” Of “La Espuma” 
Mr. Gosse writes : “It is the ruthless tearing 
aside of the conventions by a Knox or a 
Savonarola.” To me it reads rather like a 
grotesque caricature of Madrid society. But 
it is not for me to decide between these 
doctors, for I have not their enviable 
acquaintance with Spanish literature. 1 
can only just make out what my Spaniard 
is driving at. Perhaps Mr. Gosse will take 
up the gauntlet for the aspersed novelist, 
who, for the rest, appears to be of a most 
contradictory temperament, for, though he 
likes the company of men of the world 
better than that of literary folks (since the 
former teach him more), he is given up to 
the study of metaphysics; and though he 
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tries to live in an evenly-balanced temper, 
he dearly loves a bull-fight. 

Edwin W. Pugh’s Street in Suburbia be- 
longs to the masculine gender : it is a man’s 
work, if a young man’s. In fact, Mr. Pugh 
is the man in the Street, with an eye for its 
humours and for the pathos which is often 
their obverse side. A little bird tells me 
that he observed the Street from the coign of 
vantage of a caretakers room in a Board 
School. Hither came—to gossip with the 
worthy school-cleaner—Phil Eversand Hiram 
Slike and Watty Straight and Jack Cottex, 
who appear intermittently in these idylls of 
the unlovely. Mr. Pugh must have kept his 
eyes and ears wide open to catch so many 
excellent episodes of life among the poor. 
And his realism is not altogether depressing : 
it is gilded by humour, which gives truer 
tones than academic pessimism. Distinctly 
a promising début—almost an achievement. 
Pugh may be the “Q” of Suburbia. He is able 
to write about it with sympathy rather than 
with the superior priggishness of the pagan 
young man who affects the Quarterly with 
the bilious binding. 


OW that so many of our young men 
have fallen into the sere and Yellow 
Book, the question offers itself : Why 
yellow? Is it because yellow is technically 
regarded as an “advancing” colour, or does 
it suggest a combination of brilliance and 
a limited circulation, inasmuch as yellow, 
though the most luminous of all the colours 
of the solar spectrum, occupies an exceed- 
ingly narrow space thereon? Whatever the 
motives of these young men, they have un- 
consciously assumed the badge which was 
least in honour in the Middle Ages. Yellow 
was the badge to which the Jew was con- 
demned. It was a yellow cap that marked 
out the son of the Ghetto for the scorn of 
the street-urchin. Yellow was the colour of 
shame and of shameless womanhood. In 
the Crusades the French had a red cross, 
the English a white, the Flemish a green, the 
Italians an azure, the Spaniards gules, the 
Scotch a St. Andrew’s cross (white on blue), 
but yellow was reserved for the houses of 
traitors and perjurers. They were painted 
yellow, and the yellow house was as loathly 

as the yellow fever. The ycllowness of the 

Yellow Book is not easy to discover, for even 
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its art reproduces mainly the black-and-white 
world of Mr. Beardsley’s vision. Perhaps 
this little school of writers and artists really 
wishes to indicate that it lives in a little 
ghetto of its own: 

‘* Saffron is the badge of all our tribe.” 


Max Nordau has not failed to seize upon 
this growing tendency to associate colours 
with ideas. The Instrumentalists, a sub- 
section of the Symbolists, will have it that 
poetry should produce not only musical 


emotion but colour-harmonies, basing them- 
selves upon that sonnet of Rimbaud— 


‘** A black, e white, i red, u green, o blue.” 
But as for the meaning of the colours them- 
selves, Baron P. de Portal’s essay on Sym- 
bolic Colours assigns different significations 
from those quoted by Nordau from Francis 
Poictevin. Blue, which according to the 
Baron signifies piety and divine contempla- 
tion, goes according to the Poet “from love 
to death.” Inanother section of symbolism, 
expounded by René Ghil in his “ Traité du 

Verbe,” yellow corre- 
sponds to flutes in an 
orchestra. This will 
not explain the Yellow 
Book, which is more 
associated with the 
blowing of trumpets. 
Nordau would of 
course readily account 
for the vague colour- 
symbolisation of © the 
title of the aggressive 
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Quarterly. Is it not “an old clinical obser- 
vation that mental decay is accompanied by 
colour-mysticism ”? Did not a lunatic once 
endeavour to recognise good and evil by the 
difference of colour, ascending from white to 
black? Does not Lombroso, in his “ Genius 
and Insanity,” cite eccentric persons who had 
the paper for their books specially manu- 
factured with several colours on each page? 
Yes, Herr Nordau, and do not schoolboys 
make maps in different colours? Did not I 
myself, when a boy, delight in ruling the 
lines of my sums in variegated inks? No, 
we must not go to Nordau for an explanation 
of the Yellow Book, for Nordau is Lombroso 
gone mad, The real origin of the modern 
symbolic meaning of yellow is, I take it, quite 
an accidental association of ideas, uncon- 
scious of itself. And here itis. In a book- 
buying nation, where there is no library 
system to evoke expensive publications, the 
average book must be bound in paper. 
Now, the colour of this paper-binding must 
be light enough to show up the type of 
the title and dark enough not to be easily 
sullied. Yellow is the colour that most 
obviously fulfils these conditions, for it is 
next to white as an effective background for 
black lettering, and so the manufacture of 
yellow paper for cover purposes has_ kept 
many a mill going. This yellow paper is 
mostly used in France, and France happens 
to be the country whose literature is most 
modern and daring. Thus a subtle associa- 
tion has been created between yellow and the 
ultra-modern. Hence the Yellow Book. 
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